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Notices to Correspondents, 


Hotes, 

LITERARY FINDS AT MELBOURNE. 

An interesting find occurred lately in con- 
nexion with the Melbourne Public Library. 

second-hand volume, which had been 
offered to the trustees for purchase, was 
referred by them to Prof. Tucker, who 
occupies the Chair of Classics in this Univer- 
sity. The professor discovered on one of 
the fly-leaves the following Greek epigram, 
written with the contractions usual in the 
sixteenth century :— 
BapBaposo J wéAopar, GAN te ed 

dv duecyaiuny rpds Kpoviwva rarpyny 
Feiwy yévos, Epvos “Apyos, 

PoiBov orws Katéxwv raiypa 

Toys. 

The professor guessed that «A.maxoddpwv 
must be the grecized form of the name 
Scaliger, and was not thrown off the scent 
by the double error in prosody, as he was 
aware of the Scaligerian weakness in that 
respect. In another vy of the book a not 


line, the error in which he had oy 
discovered. In this later version the third 
line "Hv yap cxaAnvov. 

The book was sent to the British Museum 
for report, and it has lately been returned to 
the Melbourne Library, accompanied by a 
letter from Mr. F. G. Kenyon, who confirms 
fully Prof. Tucker's clever conjecture. Mr. 
a pronounces the numerous MS. notes 
in the volume to have been written by the 
hand of Julius Cesar Scaliger, the elder of 
the two famous scholars. The book is a Latin 
translation of the ‘ Problemata’ of Aristotle, 
ublished at Paris in 1520. It was offered 
or sale by the bookseller for 2/. 12s. 6d. One 
would not have thought Melbourne to bea 
likely place for such literary treasure-trove. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 

FS a letter to the Melbourne Argus Dr. LEEPER 
adds :— 

“Our own University professors, curiously 
enough, have enjoyed a large share of the romance 
of literary discovery. It may be remembered by 
some that Prof. Jenks during his brief sojourn 
among us lighted ~ a rare treasure in the shape 
of a little MS. book, containing several of Keats’s 
poems in the poet’s own handwriting. They in- 
cluded ‘ The Pot of Basil,’ ‘'The Lines on the Mer- 
maid Tavern,’ and ‘ The Eve of St. Mark's.’ There 
is the strongest reason to believe that the volume 
was owned by the poet’s brother, George Keats, 
and was brought to Melbourne from America. 
What made it specially interesting was the fact 
that it contained an unpublished stanza of ‘The 
Pot of Basil,’ which would seem to have been struck 
out by the poet himself before printing. Prof. 
Jenks at the time gave good reason for his opinion 
that both ‘The Pot of Basil’ and ‘The Eve of 
St. Mark’s’ in the volume were the oldest auto- 
graphs existing of those pieces. 

** Another of our professors, the late Dr. Morris, 
whose loss the University will long mourn, had an 
experience of a somewhat similar kind. Some three 
years ago a curiosity shop in Melbourne offered him 
ie sale the first log-book kept by Capt. Cook when 
he was an A.B. on board H.M.S. Eagle. The dis- 
covery was of peculiar value to Dr. Morris, as he 
was at that time engaged upon his biography of 
Capt. Cook, which is at present on the eve of pub- 
lieation by a London firm. The newly found | 
supplies details of a period in Cook’s life which al 
his previous biographers had regarded as a blank. 

The most recent literary find in Melbourne 
occurred within the University precincts, though 
in this case the lucky digger was not a professor. 
Mr. Sugden, the Master of Queen’s College, showed 
me a few days ago an interesting volume, in which 
he has made a discovery which does credit to his 
keen-sightedness, both pepe and mental. The 
book, which is a beautiful copy of Robert Stephens’s 
*Editio Regia’ of the Greek Testament (Paris, 
1550), was presented in 1895 to the library of Queen’s 
Coliege. Sn the title-page, beneath the date, there 
was a scrollwork ornamentation in vermilion paint. 
Looking at this closely one day, Mr. Sugden detected 


ry happy attempt has been made by the 


ve 
author of the epigram to rewrite the third 


traces of writing underneath, and, after carefully 
washing off the coloured scrollwork, he brought to 
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light an inscription in very minute characters. The 
words thus disclosed showed that the book had 
once been the property of the great Isaac Casaubon, 
‘the most learned of all living men,’ as Scaliger 
styled him. Mr. Sugden gave a description of his 
discovery in the Atheneum last year. 

* Perhaps I may mention, in conclusion, a small 
find of my own, of which I gave an account at the 
last meeting of the Australian Library Association. 
Some years ago a bundle of second-hand theological 
works of little value somehow came to our college 
library, | forget whether by gift or purchase. Be- 
tween the pages of one of the volumes were some 
loose charred sheets. On examination they turned 
out to belong to the first edition of the famous 
sermon preached by Dr. Sacheverell before the 
Lord Mayor in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 5 November, 
1709, ‘On the Perils of False Brethren in Church 
and State.’ Readers of Macaulay will remember 
his summary description, ‘A foolish parson preached 
a foolish sermon.’ Sacheverell was impeached before 
the Lords, convicted, and inhibited from preaching 
for three years. According to the custom of the 
day, the punishment of the Court fell on not only 
the preacher, but the sermon, and it was con- 
demned to be burnt by the common hangman. The 
copy which came into my hands, and is now in 
Trinity College Library, had evidently been in the 
tire, but had escaped destruction by being some- 
where near the middle of the heap. Only the mar- 
gins were burnt. The letterpress was intact. The 
paper, however, was so scorched that it crumbled 
in the fingers. For a time I could not think how it 
could be preserved. Even handling it seemed to 
threaten fatal injury. An ingenious bookbinder, 
Mr. Cassidy, of Richmond, to whom I showed it 
asked to be allowed to try his skill upon it, and I 
consented. He took the sheets away, soaked them, 
I believe, in alum water, and gave them firmness 
enough to make binding possible. The letterpress 
can now be read comfortably, and the book handled 
without risk. There is no reason why it should not 
= as long as a work that never felt the hangman’s 
re. 


Mr. Sugden’s letter appeared in the Afhencrwin of 
28 September, 1901, p. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BEN JONSON: 
DID THEY QUARREL? 

THERE is a more or less vague tradition 
that Jonson was indebted to Shakespeare 
for the first opportunity to get a hearing 
for his plays, and that ‘Every Man in his 
Humour, with Shakespeare in the cast, is 
the particular play which first drew attention 
to Rare Ben's work. It is certain, however, 
that Shakespeare took no part in Jonson’s 
next play, ‘Every Man out of his Humour.’ 
Mr. Fleay, with probable reason, regards this 
play as the cause of the so-called Elizabethan 
poetomachia ; and Shakespeare’s participa- 
tion in the quarrel has been regarded as 
somewhat doubtful, despite Kemp’s emphatic 
declaration in the (Second) * Return from 
Parnassus.’ Asa contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject, the following notes are 
offered for what they may be worth, the italics 


in every instance being those of the present 
writer. In ‘As You Like It’ (LL vii.) Jaques 
rails partly as follows :— 

A fool, a fool !—I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool ;—a miserable world ! 

As I do live by food, I met a fool, 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the sun, 
And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms,—and yet a motley fool. 

‘Every Man out of his Humour’ gives us 
glimpses of Jonson himself in the characters 
of Asper and Macilente, and in the following 
citations it is always Macilente who is 
speaking, his second speech at the beginning 
of Act 1. being as follows :— 

Soft, who be these? 
I'll lay me down awhile, till they be et 
[He lies down, 

He goes on throughout the play to rail on 
Fortune in these various terms. His speech 
which begins the play being over-long, the 
opening Latin line only is given :— 

Viri est, fortunze ceecitatem facile ferre. 

Who can endure to see blind fortune dote thus? 

To be enamour’d on this dusty turf ?—L. ii. 

See how the strumpet fortune tickles him 

And makes him swoon with laughter.—L. iii. 

I see no reason why that dog (call’d Chance) 

Should fawn upon this fellow more than me.—LL iy, 

Out on thee, dotard! What star rul’d his birth? 

That brought him such a star? Blind fortune still 

Bestows her gifts on such as cannot use them.—LL iv. 
Q that there should be fortune 

To clothe these men so naked in desert !—LV. vi. 

These extracts do not exhaust Macilente’s 
allusions to fortune ; but Jaques, in this same 
scene of ‘As You Like It,’ goes on to declare 


that 
When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission, 
An hour by his dial.—O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear. 


— (Jonson), in the Induction, thus 
morals on the time ; and in view of Jaques’s 
words, it seems possible to determine defi- 
nitely at whom Jonson was girding :— 

O, how I hate the monstrousness of time, 

Where every servile imitating spirit 

(Plagu’d with an itching leprosy of wit), 

in a mere halting fury, strives to fling 

His ulc’rous body in the Thespian spring, 

And straight leaps forth a poet! but | 

As Vulcan, or the founder of Cripplegate. 

Earlier in the Induction Asper declares 
his intentions, in part as follows :— 

My soul 

Was never ground into such oily colours, 

To flatter vice and daub iniquity : 

But (with an armed and resolved hand) 

I'll strip the ragged follies of the time 
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Naked as at their birth, and with a whip of steel 

Print wounding lashes in their iron ribs. 

| fear no mood stampt in a private brow, 

When I am pleased to unmask a public vice. 

Or yet again in the Induction :— 

Do not I know the time’s condition / 

Yes, Mitis, and their souls ; and who they be 

That either will or can except against me. 

None but a sort of fools, so sick in taste — 

That they contemn all physick of the mind, 

And, like gall’d camels, kick at every touch. 
There would seem to have been another 

tilt between the poets in the play on the 

words stature, just, and melancholy. Jonson 

goes on in this style :— 
Punt. What complexion or what stature bears he? 
Gent. Of your stature, and very near your com- 


lexion. 
Punt, Mine is melancholy. 


Cor. So is the dog’s, just. 

And in ‘As You Like It’ there is this 
badinage :— 

Jaques. Rosalind is your love’s name ? 

. Yes, just. 

Jagues. 1 do not like her name. 

. There was no thought of pleasing you when 
she was christened. ; 

Jaques. What stature is she of ? 

Ord. Just as high as my heart. 

Orl. I am glad ‘of your departure ; adieu, good 
monsieur melancholy. 

Carlo in Jonson’s play (V. vi.) makes this 
reference to natural philosophy :— 

“Tis an axiom in natural philosophy, ‘What 
comes nearest the nature of that it feeds, converts 
quicker to nourishment, and doth sooner essen- 
tiate,’” 
which nonsense seems to be pointed at in 
Corin’s speech (IIL. ii.) :— 

That the property of rain is to wet, and fire to 
burn; that good pasture makes fat sheep, and that 
a great cause of the night is lack of the sun; that 
he that hath learned no wit by nature nor art ma 
complain of good breeding, or comes of a very dull 
kindred. 


Touch. Such a one is a naf/ural philosopher. 

The exact date of ‘ All’s Well’ appears to 
be indeterminable ; but in the brief scene of 
II. ii. Shakespeare plays upon the words “O 
Lord, sir,” in a way that may have brought 
out Jonson’s reply in ILL. iv. of ‘Every Man 
out of his Humour.’ Certain is it that in this 
scene he is burlesquing Marston (Paunch of 
Esquiline, Synderisis, mincing capreal, cir- 
cumference, intellectual, zodiac, ecliptic, 
tropic, mathematical, and demonstrate being 
favourite words of his). Jonson’s scene is too 
long to bear repetition here, but the responses 
of Orange to Clove's fustian speeches are 
respectively as follows :— 
O lord, sir. 

It pleases you to say so, sir. 


O God, sir. 
O lord, sir. 
Moreover, if 


Shakespeare's clown was 
highly fed and lowly taught, Clove would 
“sit you a whole afternoon sometimes in a 
bookseller’s shop, reading the Greek, Italian, 
and Spanish, when he understands not a 


word of either.” Jonson returns to this 
hrase in his “comical satire” of ‘Cynthia’s 
Xevels’ (I. iv.), wherein Asotus partly replies 
to Amorphous’s various speeches in this 
fashion :— 

O God, sir. 

O lord, sir, there needs no such apology, I assure 


you. 
, O’tis your pleasure to say so, sir. 
do purpose to travel, sir, at spring. 

O God, sir, &c. 

To all of which Crites (Jonson again) attaches 
this comment :— 

O, here’s rare motley, sir. 

Shakespeare in ‘All’s Well,’ anticipating 
somewhat Polonius’s advice to his son, causes 
the countess to bless her son Bertram in 
these words :— 

Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrony to none : be able for thine enem 
Rather in power than use ; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be check’d for silence, 
But never taxed for speech. 

And Carlo in Jonson’s play, III. iv., misan- 

throphizes in this fashion :— 
Love no man, trust no man. Speak ill of no 
man to his face, nor well of any man behind his 
back. Salute fairly on the front, and wish ’em 
hanged upon the turn. Spread yourself upon his 
bosom publicly, whose heart you would eat in 
private. These be principles; think on them; I’ll 
come to you again presently. 

In 1599 Shakespeare had finally been 
granted a coat of arms, and we seem to get 
glimpses of the incident in ‘As You Like It’ 
and ‘ Every Man out of his Humour.’ Shake- 
speare’s motto was “ Non sans droict,” and in 
Jonson's play, LII.i, we have an intensely 
satirical scene which, I believe, was written 
to ridicule his colleague’s social aspirations. 
After derisively discussing Sogliardo’s escut- 
cheon, there appears to be this very pointed 
allusion to Shakespeare's motto :— 

Sog. How like you them, signor ? 

Punt. Let the word be not without mustard ; your 
crest 1s very rare, sir. 

Car. A frying-pan to the crest had had no fellow. 

And Shakespeare reverts to the mustard 
and frying-pan in ‘ As You Like It,’ L. ii.;:— 

Clo. No, by mine honour, but | was bid to come 
for you. 

Ros. Where learned you that oath, foole ’ 

Clo. Of a certain knight, that swore by his honour 
they were good Pan-cakes, and swore by his 
honour the Mustard was naught. Now Lle stand to 
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it, the Pan-cakes were naught, and the Mustard 
was good, and yet was not the knight forsworne. 
Shakespeare emphasizes the oath “ by mine 
honour,” and, to make the allusion all but 
certain as referring to the two playwrights 
it need only be said that the [night from 
whom the clown learned the oath was the 
vainglorious Puntarvolo, who uses it in 
Cuas. A. Herpicu. 
18, Irving Place, New York City. 


* Maceron “ Mucueron.”—May I point 
out that Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his ‘ Life and 
Letters of John Donne’ (published 1899, 
vol. i. p. 132); Mr. E. K. Chambers, in his 
edition of Donne’s ‘ Poems’ (“ Muses’ Library,” 
vol. ii. pp. 240, 241); and also the late Dr. 
A. B. Grosart, in his edition of the ‘ Poems’ 
(“The Fuller Worthies Library,” vol. i. p. 69), 
commenting on the ‘Epistle, “ Infinitati 
Sacrum,” &c., prefixed to ‘The Progress of 
the Soul,’ all overlook the fact that the word 
which is spelt maceron in the 1635 edition 
is spelt mucheron in that of 1633, and 
remark that it means fop? JMucheron, 
mushroom, is undoubtedly the correct reading, 
and maceron only a misprint. 

In support of this view I 
Burton's ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ part i. 
sec. 1, mem. 2, subsec. 9, where, on the 


subject of metempsychosis, he writes :— 


** Lucian’s cock was first Euphorbus a captain : 
Ille ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eran. 

Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ xv. 161. 
A horse, a man, a sponge,” &c. 

In this passage sponge is used as equivalent 
to fungus, with which it is cognate (vid 
Skeat’s ‘Etymological Dictionary’), and | 
therefore meaning mucheron, as Donne has 
it, or, as we should now say, mushroom. The 
whole point of the argument from a Pytha- 

orean point of view is lost if the word is to | 
be taken as =fop. In subsec. 5 of the same | 
part of the ‘Anatomy’ Burton says: “The | 
common division of the soul is into three | 
principal faculties—vegetal, sensitive, and 
rational, which make three distinct kinds of 
living creatures — vegetal plants, sensible 
beasts, rational men.” 

In Donne’s ‘ Epistle’ the order is the same, 
but reversed, viz., “an Emperour, in a Post- | 


horse, and in a Mucheron” (¢.¢., mushroom), | 


man, beast, vegetable, and to treat the word 
maceron as,in this connexion, meaning /op, 


i.e, as a human being, and not merely as a 
misprint, is a self-evident mistake, and I ain | 


would cite | an 
| indicate — an “appreciation” of Emanuel 


| He was also the 


“Sesame.”—The ultimate origin of the 
name of this seed, which we have received 
through the Latin sesamum, from the Greek 
sésamon, has not been pointed out. At least 
it is not in Devie’s supplement to Littré of 
‘Words of Oriental Origin,’ nor in Skeat. 
Mahn-Webster gives an Arabic simsim. J 
believe it is of Assyrian origin, as in the 
cuneiform shamash-shammu, «.e., “ sun-plant,” 
is the word for sesame seed; and if the first 
syllable be read according to its syllabic 
value, which is she (see L. W. King, ‘ Assyrian 
Language,’ p. 89), we have she-shammu, which 
is still nearer to our “sesame.” The plain of 
Mesopotamia was renowned for its marvellous 
produce of all kinds of grain (see Jastrow, 
‘Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,’ p. 30), 

A. SMYTHE PAaLMer. 

W oodford. 


*Tue or THE Spteits.’— Among the 
books attributed to Robert Hindmarsh in 
the ‘D.N B? article su/ nomine is one bear- 
ing the title prefixed to this paragraph and 
published in 1825. The real author of the 
book, however, was the Rev. William Ettrick, 
of High Barns, near Sunderland, and instead 
of being—as the name of its supposed author 
and its title-page, casually read, would 


Swedenborg, it is a bitter depreciation of 
that much discussed writer. The artfully 
concealed secret of the authorship was 
promptly exposed in the Jntellectual Reposi- 


| tory tor July, 1825, and it was briefly dis- 


cussed by Robert Hindmarsh himself in his 
‘Rise and Progress of the New Church, 
posthumously published in 1861 (pp. 430-1). 
The Rev. William Ettrick published ‘Two 
Apologetical Replies’ to his first Sweden- 
borgian critic, respectively in 1825 and 1826, 
author of ‘The Second 
Exodus,’ 3 vols., published in 1810-14; ‘The 
Season and Time,’ in 1816 ; ‘Scripture Proofs 
of the Pre-Existence and Deity of Christ,’ 
1819; and ‘A Fragment of the History of 
John Bull,’ in three parts, 1820-1 ; all of which, 
if contemporary gossip be trustworthy, the 
world of that day “ willingly let die.” The 
innocent fancy—or impudent fraud—which 
gives rise to the present paragraph forms also 
the subject of an article appearing in the 
New Church Magazine for last month, where 
the matter is treated at greater length than 
is here desirable or possible. 
Cuartes HIGHAM. 

p. 181.)— 

and others 


BLancne Parrye. (See ante, 
Mr. W. E. 


somewhat surprised that it should not have | interested in the above-named lady may be 
been noticed before. 


C. 8S. Harris. 


pleased to know that the stained-glass window 
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erected to her memory in Bacton Church is 
now in Atcham Church, near Shrewsbury, 
having been removed, it is stated for safety, 
by a former Mrs. Burton, of Atcham. 

Herpert SourHam. 


Shrewsbury. 


“VYucca.”—In the second volume of an 
authoritative work, ‘Central and South 
America,’ by A. H. Keane, 1901, p. 79, it is 


stated that “the yucea yields...... the tapioca 
of commerce...... Yucea is originally a Peruvian 
(Quichua) word now current in the Southern 
United States, andin Mexico.” If this were 
true it would be of great importance, but no 
evidence is adduced, and all I can find is 
against it. A Peruvian word could not have 
travelled so far from its home before the 
arrival of the Spaniard, and although there 
are several terms (such as maguey and pulque) 
which appear to have been picked up by 
Europeans in one part of America and trans- 
ferred to another, this can scarcely be one of 
them, as there are chronological difficulties. 
Yucca is among the very earliest native 
American words on record. It is quoted by 
Amerigo Vespucci in his famous ‘First 
Letter,’ date 1497, as heard by him in the 
West Indies thirty years before Pizarro set 
foot in Peru. This fact may be of interest to 
the editors of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Cromwett FLeetwoop. —It is a 
singular that in the various 
enumerate the descendants of the great 


Protector this undoubted grandson should, 


his 


Yet 


Noble or Waylen. 


not obscure. 


about 24, daughter of George Nevill 


ford, Herts. 
well Fleetwood’s 


birth in 1653. 


His 


child of that marriage. 
‘second son’ 


in the Gray’s [nn register as ‘ 


elder half-brother, Smith Fleetwood, 


The two elder sons of Charles Fleetwood were 
thus called after the maiden names of their 
respective mothers. 

Some little further light is cast upon 
this branch of the Fleetwoods by a most 
interesting paper printed in No. 1 of the 
Transactions of the newly formed Con- 
gregational Historical Society. A_ MS. 
volume there quoted, called ‘Dr. Watt's 
Chureh Book, gives a list of the members 
of the church then in Bury Street, Duke’s 


Place, when under the pastorate of Dr. 
John Owen (1673-83), together with the 
time of their decease. Among these are 


several old Cromwellians. The Fleetwoods 
named are: “Charles Fleetwood esq. dyed 
Oct. 4" 1692.” * Mr. Smith Fleetwood dyed 
Feb. 17089.” “ Fleetwood [the general’s 
third wife, Mary ae dyed 10 Jan. 
1680.” “Lady Hartopp [sister to Smith 
Fleetwood] dyed 9 Nov. 1711.” “* Crom- 
well Fleetwood received into Church fellow- 
ship June 1673, dyed 1 June, 1688.” 

[It would thus appear that Cromwell 


little 
attempts to 


so far as | am aware, have escaped notice. | 
He is certainly not mentioned by either 
{ identity is 
He was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn, 19 April, 1671, as ‘‘second son of Charles 


Fleetwood of Feltwell Norfolk esq.” On 
22 February, 1678 9, the licence was issued 
from the Vicar-General’s office to marry 


“Cromwell Fleetwood of Stoke Newington, 
Midx esq. bach" about 26, and M™ Elizabeth 
Nevill of Little Berkhampstead, Herts, Sp' 
of 
Staple Inn, London, gent. who consents,” at 
All Hallows in the Wall, London, or Bay- 
His age, twenty-six, fixes Crom- 
General | 
Fleetwood married Bridget Cromwell, it is | 
usually thought, early in 1652, so that there | 
can be no doubt that this son was the first 
is description 


of his father possibly has reference to his 

the u 

general's son by his first wife, Frances Smith. | needs confine comical, from Kopos, Kwpexds, to 


Fleetwood survived his marriage nearly ten 
years. Whether or not he left issue is an 
interesting query. So far as is known for 
certain, the descendants of Charles Fleetwood 
and Bridget Cromwell died out in the first 
generation. W. D. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


“ComicaLLy.”—This word appears to be 
used by T. Fuller in a peculiar sense, un- 
known to the dictionaries, at the beginning of 
his ‘Second Reconciler’ (‘A Triple Recon- 
ciler, London, 1654). At p. 58, describin 
the three “ adventures ” of Barnabas and Saul, 
he says :— 

“His next voyage ends sadly, and sorrowfully 
with Blasphemie and Persecution from the Jews at 
Antioch, though it began Comically and courteously 
with this fair invitation in my Texte, and after the 
reading of the Law and the Prophets,” &c. 

[t is possible that this word is a misprint 
for comitally, which would be a_ regularly 
formed adverb from comztal, the adjective of 
comes. Comital is given in the ‘N.E.D, as 
the adjectival derivative from comes, with the 
meaning pertaining to or of the rank of a 
| count or earl. This would be nonsense ; but 
Fuller may have intended the meaning com- 
panionably or sociably. Comitably would be 
| a possible form. Supposing the word derived 
from the adjective comis through comitas, 
courteousness,” “friendliness,” the correct 
form would be com/tari/y, on the analogy of 
sanitary, hereditary, &c. The termination - ical 
seems to be properly derived in med. Latin 
only from words of Greek origin, which must 
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its ordinary senses; cf. heretical, gienteal, | asactle, Westminster (ante, p. 182), quotes, 
cynical, and dozens of other words from Greek | from the ‘ Will Book ’ of that parish, an entry 
roots. If Fuller was coining a new sense for | regarding Cornelius Vandon, who “did give 
comical he was in error. C. Deepes. | eight almshouses in Pettie France, next to 
Brighton. = end of St. oy + the use of 
eight 1” women.” is St. James St 
“Tue Bishop or Brooks.”—In a recent of the street which was 
volume issued by the Historical Manuscripts | quently known as James Street, and which 
Commission (‘ Report on the Manuscripts of | the late vestry of Westminster, with an 
Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley,’ 1900) there | extraordinary want of the sense of historic 
is a letter, or rather a long disquisition, upon | perception, amalgamated with Buckingham 
war addressed to Charles I., and attributed | Gate. Authorities generally state that the 
to Sir John Melldrum, in which occurs the | street derived its name from its proximity to 
following remarkable passage :— the park. Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, in his 
“Such counsellors [who advised war] were the | ‘Memorials of Westminster,’ ed. 1851, p. 292, 
late bishop of Rosse to the late Queen of Scots, the | calls the thoroughfare “St. James’s Street,” 


bishop of Brooks to the Lady Jane, that miserable 
King of Hungaria, who were the occasion of bring- though in the index it figures as “James 


ing of Turks into Hungary and the French nation Street.” The change of name . probabl 
into Scotland, two guests that both nations may | originated after the better-known St. James's 
wish they never know the way thither again.” Street. connecting Pall Mall with Piccadilly, 

The letter is assigned by the editor or | Was built. In the Parish Clerks’ ‘New 
editors to the year 1639, and the following | Remarks of London,’ 1732, p. 277, we find the 
startling comment is added in a foot-note in | intermediate form “James’s Street.” It is 
explanation of the name of Lady Jane: | interesting to learn from the authority quoted 
“ Sic in MS., but the proper reading no doubt | by Mr. Hartanp-Ox ey that the street was 
is ‘to King Ladislaus.’” |in existence in the days of Elizabeth. In 

I have often had opportunities to point out | Newcourt’s map, engraved by Faithorne, the 
that Hungarian history is not a strong point | western side is covered with houses, from 
with the editors employed by the Historical Tothill Fields to Tart Hall, but there are no 
Manuscripts Commission, and on this occa- | buildings on the eastern, or park, side. 
too, I am Sate gone hope- W. F. Pripeavx. 
essly wrong. ere are five kings of the : 
name of Ladislaus known in eaniieten his- A woe or Birps. — Reference is 
tory, four of whom reigned long before any | made in 3" S. v. 409 to a tract printed in 
Turk set foot in Europe. The fifth and last | !®82 and entitled ‘Concavum Cappo-cloa- 
was Ladislaus Posthumus, who certainly did | COTU™ 3---- being a Dialogue between True- 
not call the Turks into his kingdom, but, on | ™8" and Cappo-cloak-man. The author of 
the contrary, his lieutenant, Hunyady Janos | !* 8 plainly Roger L’Estrange, for his speech 
(i.e, John of Hunyad), did his best to keep | bewrayeth him. Here is one of his illus. 
the infidels out of the country. | 

My humble opinion is that “Lady Jane”| “The Commonwealth of Birds, to redress some 
should read ‘Lord John,” whose title to the | (rievanees, alld Parliament, where, after they 
crown of Hungary has not yet been recog- and Elected nemine contradicente the Parrot for 
nized by all the editors in Fetter Lane, | their Speaker, because of its excellent Qualifications 
some of whom only dub him “Count of | of calling Names, and Collecting others Voices: All 
Scepuse” (sic) and “the Voyvode,” though | the Members were called over, and made their 
even his rival, Ferdinand of Austria, and his 

V., had acknowledged as big as Burgess, commonly call’d an Owl. All 
pi ig of his own part of Hungary. the rest of the Birds were amazed very much, as 
The Bishop of Brooks” is more difficult | not being acquainted with any such Corporation 
to identify because, although King John had | that oul be represented by it. Resolving there- 
several bishops, the diocese of “ Brooks” is fore themselves into a Committee of Elections, con- 


vn in (tant sisting of the whole House, they began to debate 
totally unknown in Christendom. the Matter before the Chair-Bird, who was a 


‘Sr. James Srreer.”—Mr. Hartanp- Swallow and the Magpie chatter’d to this purpose, 

that they had flown far and near, but never saw 
Oxtey, in his interesting notes on St. Mar- any such Creature amongst the Birds. The Jay, 
the Goose, and the Jack-daw being also Leading 


* In another part of the same volume there is| Members of that Committee, concurring with the 
a foot-note in which the capture of ‘‘ Buda-Pesth” | former, the pretty King in the Chair was presently 
is mentioned in 1686! An arrant anachronism ! for clearing the Ho M 


use of such an uncouth Member, 
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all the Birds were so terrified, that they presently 
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and began to cry Walk Knave Walk: Whereupon 
the Owl thinking it hard Measure, before he was 
well seen, or at all heard, to be ejected, began to 
set a good Face of the Business; and raising his 
Raff to shew its Feather, and stretching out its 
Neck, to exalt its Voice, look’d so frightfully, and 
made so hideous, loud, and screeching a Noise, that 


left all their Places, and the poor Parochete fell out 
of the Chair in a Swoon, altering its Note from 
Walk Knave to Poor Pall, and was taken up ina 
very sad Condition ; and so all the Debates ended, 
the whole Assembly dissolved themselves.” 

Although Concavum is so printed both in 
the title and on the first page, I incline to 
think it a misprint for Conclavum. Allusions 
are made (p. 26) to Old Nobs and Brisk Hall; 
(p. 28) to the slapping of pew-doors during 
t rayers ; (p. 30) to the “Churchwardens 
Half-pint in the Vestry” ; (p.31) to “Humming 
in the Church”; and (p. 55) to Dick Medler 
and Harry Monkey-face. There is scarcely a 
dull page in the tract. 

Ricuarp H. THornrton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“BLOCKHEAD” APPLIED TO A Woman.—The 
‘H.E.D.’ gives no instance of this. See, 
however, Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill’s edition), vol. ii. p. 456, where 
Boswell, after recordin that Johnson 
addressed the very stupid maid who opened 
the door at Mr. Hector’s as “blockhead,” 
comments as follows :— 

“TI never heard the word blockhead applied to a 
woman before, though I do not see why it should 
not [sic], when there is evident occasion for it.” 
Compare Carlyle’s ‘ History of Friedrich II. 
of Prussia,’ book xx. chap. x. :— 

“The reigning Czarina, old Catin herself, is 
silently the Olympian Jove to Catharine, who 
reveres her very much. Though articulately stupid 
as ever, in this Book of Catharine's, she comes out 
with a dumb weight, of silence, of obstinacy, of 
intricate abrupt rigour, which——who knows but 
it may savour of dumb unconscious wisdom in the 


fat old blockhead ?” 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


_ WASssaILING THE APPLE-TREE.—The follow- 
ing from the Western Morning News of Janu- 
ary may be worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“The ancient custom, now fast dying out, of 
wassailing or toasting the apple-trees, is still 
observed in some of the outlying parishes of North 
Devon and Somerset, and probably nowhere with 
more ceremony and solemnity than at Wootton 
Basset, near Minehead. Old Twelfth-eve, Thursday 
last, twelve days after Old Christmas-eve, is the 
usual day, and in the evening well-nigh all the folk 
of the parish assemble at the farmhouse, and, after 
& good square meal, start in procession for the 
nearestorchard. A goodly supply of cider is carried 
by the stronger men of the party, ‘the butler’ 


and the ‘master’ walks in front with the light, 
whilst a number of men with guns, old muzzle- 
loaders, blunderbusses, or anything that will make 
a noise, form the rearguard. Arrived at the 
orchard, the party all form in a ring, joining hands, 
and the master in the middle seizes a branch of the 
tree, and more or less out of tune sings the following 
words :— 
O apple-tree, I wassail thee, 

In hopes that thou wilt blow, 
To blow and to bear well, 

So merry let us be ; 
For the Lord doth know where we shall be 

To be merry another year. 

Then all the folks standing round holloa, shout, or 
sing :— 
Hatfuls, capfuls, three-bushel bagfuls, 

rn floorfuls, tullet holefuls, 

And a little heap under the stairs. 
Deafening cheers are then given, and the men who 
have been standing outside say, ‘Now, Tom Pod, 
we wassail thee!’ and then they let off their 
blunderbusses and other weapons. The health of the 
apple-tree having been solemnly drunk, the master 
blowing off the froth, and the two-handled mug 
having gone right round the ring, the butler takes 
a piece of toast, and, pouring cider over it (called 
* basting’), hands it to the master, who sticks it up 
in the tree for the robins, in the hope that it will 
bring luck. The ceremony completed, the pro- 
cession moves off to the next orchard, and so on 
until each has been visited and wassailed.” 

Lost withiel. 

[See S. xi. 103, 217,.337.] 


“‘ By rote.”—To say or learn anything by 
rote means by memory, without attending 
to the meaning. What is the etymology 
of “rote”? The word is generally ex- 
plained in the dictionaries as a doublet of 
‘route,” Fr. route (Lat. rupta); so Skeat, 
Annandale, Webster, Wedgwood, Richard- 
son. The lexicographers say that this word 
“rote” is identical in form with Old French 
rote (modern route). But I think that when 
we come to look into the matter we shall 
find that the English word is not identical 
in form with the French word. The evidence 
goes to show that the two words differ in the 
quality of the root vowel, the English word 
having an open o (=Latin 4), the French 
word a close o(=Latin u). For evidence of 
the open o in the English “rote” I may cite 
Chaucer's rime rote: cote (‘C.T.,’ Prol., 327). 
Tyndale, Surrey, Shakespeare, Drayton, spell 
the word “roat” (see Nares, Richardson, and 
Schmidt). It is, therefore, impossible that 
our “rote,” with an open o, can be a doublet 
of ‘“‘ route.” ‘* Rote” is not derived from a 
Latin form *rupta, but is a learned form of 
Latin réta, a wheel, which in the Middle 
Ages was used in the sense of a regular course 
or order (see Ducange). 

ComEsToR OXONIENSIS. 
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Qucries, 


We must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“ONLY TOO THANKFUL.” — Expressions of 
this type appear to be very recent ; I seem to 
remember “only too true” in the sixties, but 
of such no quotations before the eighties have 
been sent in for the dictionary. Will readers 
of ‘N. & Q’ try to find, or to remember, 
how far back the idiom goes? And we shall 
be glad of any light upon the sematology. 
What does too here mean? and what does 
only mean? Why too? and why only too? 
When a man is “ only too glad” to get some- 
thing to do, why is he too glad ; and if he is 
“too glad” to refuse it, why is he only too 
glad? What does the “only” limit or ex- 
clude? Or is it ironical in its origin, like 
“Has he lost anything?” “Only his life ; 
that’s all,” or ** Did he speak long }» “Only 
till everybody was asleep.” Help with this 
idiom will be “only too thankfully ” received. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


jecture, thougs. that it may be akin to M.E. 

rattes, rags ; M.E. tear ; Icel. hrat, 

Arati, rubbish, trash; Norw. rat, rubbish 

(cp. ratgods, refuse goods) ; Sw., Norw., rata, 

to reject, refuse ; Eng. rate, to refuse, to find 

fault with. Bunpy WILson, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Eptcram on Women.—I shall be very 
much obliged if you can favour me with the 
name of the author of the following epigram 
upon women. It has, I fancy erroneously, 
been ascribed to Love Peacock :— 

Oh the gladness of their gladness when they ’re glad, 
And the sadness of their sadness when they ’re sad; 
But the gladness of their gladness and the sadness 
of their sadness 
Are as nothing to their badness when they ’re bad. 
STEPHEN SIMEON. 
Fleet, Hants. 


‘Jenny or Monrerts.’ — Wraxall in his 
‘Memoirs’ speaks of the “once well-known 
ballad ‘Jenny of Monteith.’” Where can I 
find a copy of it? J. M. Butiocu. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Doser Hatt.—In J. Rocque’s map of 
Surrey, ‘‘compleated and engraved by J. 
Andrews” (date 1765%), I find, alongside 
Merton Abbey site, the name of Doset Hall, 


Carpucct's Liprary.—The Queen Dowager 
of Italy has lately bought the library of | 
the poet Carducci and all his published and | 
unpublished manuscripts. Her Majesty has 
done this so that the library may not be | 
divided. The books are to remain in the’ 
poet’s possession until his death, when they | 
are to be transferred to the Bologna Museum. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give some indi- 
cation as to the nature of the books and 
MSS. ? A. N. Q. 


West-Enp Square. — To the 
front of the house No. 35 in Bryanston Square 
is affixed a small framed relic, the motive for 
whose preservation has often puzzled me. It 
has the appearance of a portion of some 
roural adornment, and depicts sundry nude 
infants toying with bunches of grapes. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ satisfy my curiosity 
in respect of this rather unique attraction to 
private residence CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


“Ratirnes.”—In this part of the country 

/ lumbermen call kindling that is tied up in 
bundles about four feet long “ratlings” 

(sometimes spelt “rattlings”). 1 have not 

been able to trace this word. Is it possibly 

connected with the nautical term rat/ines and 

its variants ratlins, ratlings, rattlings? I con- 


| just on the Wimbledon side of the turnpike 


a little to the west of Abbey Lane. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply particulars of the 
history of it? 

I do not find Doset Hall in Norden and 
Spede’s Surrey sheet of their ‘Atlas of Eng- 
land’ (1610%), in Schenk and Valk’s ‘Surria 
vernaculé Surrey’ (16807), nor in Kip and 
Norden’s map of ‘Surrey olim Sedes Reg- 
norum’ in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ sixth ed., 
fol. 211, date 1607. (My dates are as given in 
the B.M. Map Catalogue.) In these latter 
maps I find Merton is sometimes given as 
Martyn, Martin, or Martin Nevell. Can that 
be explained ? Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Sate or STAMPS FORBIDDEN BY THE IN- 
LAND Revenve.—I find in a recent number 
of Hobbies an article on the subject of for- 
bidden stamps. I should be glad if any 
reader of your paper could give the date of 
the order iy the Inland Revenue forbidding 
stamps to be sold to collectors, and tell me 
what object is gained by it. BY. 


Montesquieu IN ENGLAND: UNPRINTED 
MSS. —If any of your readers could hel 
me to any unprinted manuscript materia 
throwing light on Montesquieu’s _resi- 
dence in England between October, 1729, 


and 1731, I should be very grateful. It is 
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only unprinted a that I| —the first entry in the parish register of 


. C. 
51, Norfolk Square, W. 


St. Andrew’s. 


E. METCALFE. 


‘Crry or Dreaprut Nicat.’— 


Coronation or GerorcGe IV.—I have a| Was not the Allahabad edition of this book 
gilt metal medallion, 2} in. diameter, struck | on sale about 1891 at one or more of Messrs. 
or cast on one side only, bearing in the centre | Willing’s bookstalls on the Metropolitan 
a crown over a double line entwined and | Railway, or of Messrs. Smith’s on the District ? 
reversed cipher G.R., under which is No. 143 ; | | understand the book is now very rare ; but I 


round the same in Roman capitals “ Corona- 


have a recollection of buying on the Under- 


tion of H.M. King George IV.” What is the | ground what was certainly an Indian edition 


history of it ? J. ARRow. 


85, Union Grove, Clapham, 8.W. 


Manor Court Rotts or Braprorp aND 
Witspen, Yorks.—I should be glad to know 


of something (with some mention of rupees 
or the like on cover), and I seem to remember 
the title in question. 


R. J. WALKER. 


CRAPELET BrsLtioGRAPHY. — Can any one 


of the place of deposit of above rolls, if any | give me a reference to a tolerably complete 
such exist. These manors were sold in 1795 | list of the Old French publications of Crapelet 


by John Marsden, of Hornby Castle ; but the | jn the forties? 


respective rolls do not appear to have passed 
with the conveyances to the present owners, 


R. STEELE. 


Dutcnu ReruGees LONDON IN 1566.— 


and I am unable to elicit any information | Strype’s ‘Life of Grindal,’ 1710, Appendix, 
respecting them through the a chan- | p, 28, contains a list of 310 names of these 


nels. NATHANIEL 
The Limes, Ellerton Road, Surbiton. 


ONE. | refugees. On p. 111 of the ‘ Life’ the author 
intimates that many of them planted them- 
selves in Southwark, and founded families of 


Anprew WILson —I am anxious to trace 
‘ ; : wealth and reputation. Some of the names 
the — are decidedly outlandish, such as Breckpott, 
Vicar OF masing wold, Lorks, | Geluius, Kabeliauw, Kraanmeester, Maalsack, 


raduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
.A. 1680, M.A. 1684, and married at Leeds 
Parish Church, 5 September, 1687, Elizabeth 


Pannekoeck, Sciynwerker, Schuddemate, 


Theeuwes, Van Kerssbeke, Van 


Van Wimmepen. Either these families di 


Foster, of Leeds. Any further information out, or the names have become metamor- 


as to his own or his wife’s family, and the 

date and place of their burial, will be very 

gratefully received. JoHN CoMBER. 
Myddleton Hall, near Warrington. 


where that the reason why the second tower 
of Antwerp Cathedral is not completed is 
from the treacherous nature of the ground, 
and that the one tower caused the former 
tower to lean. There was, too, a rather 
interesting account of the curriers supplying 
thousands of hides to make the foundations 
secure. Unfortunately, I did not follow Capt. 
Cuttle’s advice; and as I cannot put my 
hand on the story—I have referred to guide- 
books, Fergusson’s ‘ Architecture,’ and ency- 
clopedias—will one of your correspondents 
please say where it is, and if — ! 
UCIS. 


Harry Sr. Lawrence. — Could any of 
your readers kindly give me information 
as to parentage, &c., of Harry St. Lawrence, 
who was owner -of an estate in the parish 
of St. Andrew’s of 207 acres, and one 
in St. Patrick’s, 95 acres, island of St. Vin- 
cent, W.I.? He had a daughter born 
there in 1765, and christened Britannia 


phosed in process of time. Can any con- 
tributor suggest a solution of this dilemma? 
Such names as Broeck, De Vischer, Janssen, 


Jacobsen, Voss, Van Kassel, &c., would be 
Antwerp CaTHepraL.—I have read some- | easily anglicized. 


But who shall anglicize 
Kabeliauw or Theeuwes ? 
Ricuarp H. THorNTOoN. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Oracues.—Is there a translation 
into English or French later than Floyer’s 
1713 English version ? PRESBYTER. 


Latin SENTENCE Misspett.—In a genea- 
logy of a Highland family in manuscript, 
after a reference to a “William Mcdhoam- 
hail McFheanlay,” ¢.e., William son of Donald, 
son of Finlay, occurs a remark which appears 
to be in very corrupt Latin. So far as can 
be made out it is: “ Pecite varbarici vel in 
nominando gentile monticcolis inevitabili.” 
Can any reader suggest what it eg 

. McG. 


ComBERMERE Some ladies dis- 
pense with the milliner’s aid, and lounge all 
day in Combermere chairs, indifferent to 
their husbands’ hints about dowdyism” 
(‘Society, Manners, Tales, and Fictions of 
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India,’ published 1844, i. 240). What was a 
Combermere chair? I suppose it took its 
name from Lord Combermere, the conqueror 
of Bhurtpur, Commander-in-Chief of India 
1825-30. W. Crooke. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


“Romans pes Douvze Patrs.”—What is the 
name of vol. x. of this series? The ‘Roman- 
cero’ of Paulin Paris, sometimes given, was 
not originally part of the series. 

R. STEELE. 


PontiFicaAL Priviteces.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette of 12 February reports a determina- 
tion on the part of Pope Leo XIII. to 
nominate his successor. Can any one give 
me chapter and verse for maintaining that 
the right of nominating a successor is in- 
cluded in the Pontifical prerogative ? 

Freperick Ro re. 


“ENGLAND’s DARLING.”—Of whom is this 
title properly used? Is it not a designation 
of Alfred the Great? Dr. Brewer in his 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ assigns 
it to Hereward the Wake. To whom does 
it really belong; and what is the earliest 
instance of its occurrence ? PERTINAX. 


Browne Famity Arms. — Fairbairn’s 

* Crests’ a crest of a demi-lion rampant, 

chained, is ascribed toa Browne family. Will 

any reader kindly inform me what arms are 
borne by the family that bears this crest ? 
GENEALOGICUS. 


Laurence Famity. —I should be grate- 
ful if any one would tell me the parentage of 
the Rev. John Laurence (or Lawrence), in- 
stituted to the living of St. Martin’s, Stam- 
ford Baron, in 1666, and sometime prebendary 
of Lincoln. I should also be glad to know 
anything with regard to the family of Eliza- 
beth his wife, or with regard to the family 
of Mary, the wife of his son, the Rev. John 
Laurence, rector of Bishop Wearmouth, the 
author of well-known works on gardening. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

51, Medora Road, Brixton Hill. 


Sr. Paut anp Seneca.—In Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz’s romance ‘Quo Vadis?’ chap. xv., 
with reference to the desire of certain patri- 
cians at Rome to see St. Paul, we read, “So 
does Seneca, who heard of him from Gallo[sie}.” 
Apart from the tendency of the early fathers 
to claim Seneca as almost their own, is there 
any evidence or authority for the belief that 
St. Paul ever held personal intercourse with 
Seneca? C. H. Wriitson. 

Elstow. 


Beylies. 
HERALDRY BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
(9% S. ix. 124.) 


I quire sympathize with Mr. ALrrep 
Cuas. Jonas to the “bald state- 
ment” that he complains of. It is fearful 
the snubbing one gets for venturing to be- 
lieve that heraldry existed before 1066. No 
doubt all the arms he quotes of Egbert and 
the rest of the Saxon and Danish kings, down 
to Edward the Confessor in 1042, will be set 
down by the iron rule of heraldic authority 
as proleptic — that is, the writers of the 
centuries from 1200 to 1600 were so saturated 
with the heraldic ideas prevalent during those 
centuries that they transferred them to their 
ancestors as a matter of course, for they 
were themselves so familiar with armorial 
bearings as a part of a gentleman’s inherit- 
ance, that they could not conceive it possible 
for the grandfather of a man —— arms, 
say with King Richard L., to have had no 
armorials himself of any kind. And there 
is a good deal of plain common sense in their 
ignorant conclusion. It is certain that the 
bald statement that heraldry did not exist 
before 1066 would have been received in 1166 
with derision. Nor would the monastic 
writers—ignorant monks of course—of the 
fourteenth century have given such a state- 
ment a moment’s tolerance. 

The bald statement will have to be quali- 
fied, and that very considerably, if it is to 
continue in force. In short, it will have to 
drop its baldness. The fact is it began as an 
opinion, and for want of proper treatment at 
first has settled down into a dogma. Of 
course, everybody knows that absolute and 
unalterable identity of form, method, and 
purpose from age to age is impossible. The 
course of nature forbids the possibility. But 
that every child has had a parent must be 
admitted, although parent and child may 
not be absolutely alike. Now the Planché 
faction of heraldists want to make us believe 
that, because the child in 1066 had not a 
father in 1030 or a grandfather in 1000 
exactly like himself, therefore he had no 
father or grandfather at all. They talk of 
“regular and systematic use of arms” and 
“regular heraldic figures or disposition of 
figures,” which, if they mean anything, must 
mean that the usage in 1066 must be precisely 
the same in every respect as it was in 1166, 
or it cannot be proper heraldry. But the 
great point they make is that to be proper 
heraldry the bearing must be heritable and 
transmitted from father to son. And they 
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contend that before the time of Richard I. 
arms were borne anyhow—at the choice and 
-ption of the bearer—and that there was no 
ecognized title or property in such posses- 
sions. That is the opinion in some parts of 
America at the present moment, so it is 
possible that several persons might have 
acted upon it in the eleventh century. 
But if armorials in the eleventh century 
were wild and disorderly, they seem to have 
been tolerably well regulated in the tenth, 
which is a little argument in favour of their 
existence previous to 1066. We need not 
worry about the true date of early armorial 
seals, many of which can be duly and 
regularly proved from pedigrees, such, for 
example, as that of Waleran, Earl of Mellent. 
But what is the meaning of the following 
document of the year 938 if it does not refer 
to hereditary heraldic bearings in the same 
sense as employed in “ regular heraldry ”?}— 


“Henrici I. Aucupis Imperatoris Augusti Leges | 


Hastiludiales sive de Torneamentis Late Gottingze 
in Saxonia anno Domini pccecXx XXVIII. cap. xii. 

“(De hominibus novis.] Quisquis recentioris et 
notz nobilis et non talis ut a stirpe nobilitatem 
suam et origine quatuor saltem generis auctorum 
proximorum gentilitibus insignibus probare possit, 
is quoque ludis his exesto. 


“The Hastiludial Laws or Laws for the Regula- | 


tion of the Tournaments held at Gottingen, in 
Saxony, in the year 938, under the Emperor 
Henry I., called the Fowler. 

“Chapter xii. [concerning new men.] Whatever 
noble is of recent and known family, yet not such 
as can prove his nobility from stem and origin of 
at least four generations of a race of immediate 
ancestors with family insignia (or armorial bear- 
ings), he also must be excluded from these games.” 

It is only an extract, but it will serve as a 
sample of the whole. What can the upholders 
of the bald statement have to say after this 
dated document ? 

To argue on the general question of sym- 
bolism, &c., which is as old as the hills, is to 
miss the point. I do not intend to waste 
time and space by dealing with it. I 
want to show by p Po that heraldry did 
exist as clearly heraldry as it is at the pre- 
sent moment before 1066, without reference 
to any prolepsis or ignorant assumption. If 
what I have given is not evidence I do not 
understand the meaning of the term. [ 
should like the opinion of other reasonable 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ CHEVRON. 


The fact that the nations of classic anti- 
quity were accustomed to use pictorial sym- 
bols for denoting a family or gens no more 
proves that the Egyptians, Greeks, and 

mans were familiar with heraldry than 
the designs painted on their shields prove 
that the Norman warriors of the eleventh 


| 


and twelfth centuries sed hereditary 
coats of arms and practised heraldry in the 
full sense of the word. Dr. Woodward, in 
his ‘ Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ clearly 
shows the later rise of coat-armour as we 
understand it. True, the subject is com- 
plicated by the late medieval practice of 
attributing to such personages as King 
Arthur and King Edward the Confessor 
arms which those monarchs never used ; but 
this need not confuse us when we remember 
that even Adam, Noah, and the Virgin Mary 
were similarly distinguished by the same 
heralds. The Welsh heralds also attributed 
fixed and hereditary coats to British princes 
who died long before heraldry was practised 
even in France; and it is really wonderful 
with what consistency and unanimity the 
old Welsh genealogical MSS. assign a par- 
ticular coat to each such chieftain. But this 
only shows the ingenuity and care of the 
inventors of those armorial bearings. fe) 
one really believes that Jestyn ab Gwrgan 
in the eleventh century went to battle with 
a shield bearing Argent, three chevronels 
gules. Yet all the heralds agree in assigning 
those and no other arms to the last de facto 
Prince of Glamorgan, and many native 
families bear the same as his actual or pre- 
sumptive descendants. 

For my own part I never could understand 
why the designation “science” should be 
refused to heraldry. Perhaps it is because 
quacks and faddists have done so much to 
bring it into contempt, and genuine heralds 
so little to advance its prestige. Until Dr. 
Woodward's book appeared one had to go 
to French works to learn much about the art, 
craft, or mystery of blazonry. Is it that its 
title to be called a science is withheld by those 
whose perseverance has been unequal to a 
mastery of its details ? 

Joun Hosson MatTruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Tue West Bourne (9 S. viii. 517 ; ix. 51, 
92, 190, 269).—There can be no doubt that the 
river was once so called right down to its 
mouth, where it formed, till Sir Hugh 
Owen’s changes, the west boundary of 
Westminster (St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
parish). The name was preserved by the 
terrace at the Chelsea boundary at Bloody 
Bridge. But in my childhood it was called 
“the Ranelagh River” from Sloane Square 
to its mouth. Cuarves W. DILke. 


Tue First British SuBJEcT BORN IN NEW 
Soutn Watgs ix. 206, 272).—Mr. Cur- 
WEN should read more accurately. The note 
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stated that it was William Kent, not Charles, 
who was born in New South Wales. Charles 
Kent, the well-known author and friend of 
Dickens, was born, as stated in the obituary 
notice in ‘N. & Q.,’ in London on the 3rd of 
November, 1823 In the absence of more 
confirmation I am still disposed to believe 
that William Kent was the first British sub- 
ject born in New South Wales. N. 8. 8. 


Untrorm (9% S. ix. 268).— The 
Windsor uniform has for coat an old-fashioned 
swallowtail of dark blue with red collar and 
cuffs, and is often jestingly called “ the two- 
penny postman.” [tis worn at Windsor by 
the household with pantaloons. The present 
King, in London, ordered for gentlemen 
black “frock dress,” ordinary 
coat, worn with breeches and black sil 
stockings, or with pantaloons. This costume 
was worn at Windsor by guests. Mr. Glad- 
stone always wore pantaloons at Windsor for 
dinner. It is probable that Windsor uniform 
may be superseded by the Buckingham 
Palace uniform, which has a velvet collar of 
the same blue as the coat. ; 


“Oxiver” (9 §, ix. 127, 194, 278). — The 
oliver is still used, and still used in England 

y women and girls, although in France the 
Factory Acts forbid this practice. ‘ 


SNOW-FEATHERS (9 8S. viii. 403, 494; ix. 
112).—Fifty years ago the rime quoted at the 
last reference as ular in Sheffield was 
common in the Midlands; but the words 
were :— 

Snow, snow, faster ! 
Sally, Sally Blaster ! 
Picking geese in [Bedford]shire, 
Send us all yer feathers here ! 
The “air” comprised three notes, beginning 
with the fifth, descending to the third, and 
ending on the key-note or octave, thus :— 


5-5, 


5, 5-5, 3, 
-5, 3- 
5, 3- 


east, whence the snow appeared to come. 
But it must end in “shire,” or you would be 
told that it was not “ poetry.” 

Ricuarp WELFoRD. 


It is quite worth while to add the follow- 
ing. ‘Gotthold’s Emblems,’ by Christian 
Scriver, of Magdeburg, were written in 1671. 
No. ii. is on ‘Snow,’ and contains this remark : 
“The royal prophet says, The Lord giveth 
snow like wool ; and country people predict a 


fruitful season when the White Goose hatches 
a numerous brood.”—English trans. by 
Robert Menzies, Edin., 1857, p. 


Prcrortat Grammar (9 §. ix. 49).—I have 
two pictorial grammars :— 

1. “The Pictorial Grammar, by Alfred 
Crowquill. London: Harvey and Darton, 
Gracechurch Street.” It is full of ome 
coloured woodcuts. Apparently Crowquill 
(Alfred Henry Forrester) was the author of 
both the letterpress and the pictures. No 
date. According to an extract from a book 
catalogue of Matthews & Brooke, of Brad- 
ford, 1891, the grammar was published in 
184-. 

2. ‘The Illustrated English Grammar ; or, 
Lindley Murray Simplified.’ It is the first 

rt of “The k of Fun; or, Laugh and 

arn for Boys and Girls. London: James 
Gilbert, 49, Paternoster Row.” No date. 

The grammar takes up the first thirty-six 
pages. The rest of the book contains 
FRhetoric and Elocution for the Million ; or, 
the New Speaker’; ‘ Illustrated Arithmetic ; 
or, Cyphering made Comical’; and ‘The 
Comic History of Rome, and the Rumuns,’ 
Amongst the many woodcuts few have either 
initials or names. But there occur H., W. H., 
Hine, &c., also A. and H. each enclosed in a C 
or a part of a circle. The largest woodcut 
has G. C., also Thos. Williams. It is entitled 
* Licensed to be drunk on the Premises.’ It 
represents a crowd of drunken, fighting 
people with some building like St. Martin’s 
Church in the background. I dare say that 
it is a well-known drawing by George Cruik- 
shank which has been brought into this 
book. The woodcuts are not coloured. It 


| would, I think, be interesting if correspon- 


dents of ‘N. & Q.’ would describe under 

separate headings the comic grammars, 

arithmetics, &c. Rosert PIeRPorNt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


THe or Cromartie (9 §. ix. 107, 
172, 219).—I must plead guilty to a lapsus 
calamt in regard to the date of the creation 
of the new earldom of Cromartie, but not 
with respect to the latter portion of Sir 
Davip Oswatp Hunter-Bxatr’s indictment. 
Your valued correspondent, whose signature 
is too seldom seen nowadays in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and whose authority on matters connected 
with the Cromartie peerage is necessarily 
second to none, says that I “speak of the 
‘revival’ of the earldom.” But if my letter 
on p. 172 is referred to, it will be seen that I 
only spoke of the revival of the title, which 
is quite a different thing. The present 
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Countess of Cromartie bears the same title 
as her ancestors, the Mackenzies, but she does 
not hold the same earldom. I think my 
language clearly showed that I was aware 
that the peerage was a new creation, and not 
a revival of the old Scottish dignity. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


The following extracts from the ‘Scottish 
Clans and their Tartans’ (W. & A. K. John- 
ston) is interesting, and bears upon the 

ints mentioned by Cox. Pripeaux and 

Davin Oswatp Hunter-Biair :— 

* Anne (only child of John Hay Mackenzie, of 
Cromartie and Newhall), Mistress of the Robes to 
Her Majesty (1870-74), Duchess of Sutherland, 
became in her own right (1861) Countess of Cro- 
martie, Viscountess Tarbet, Baroness MacLeod and 
Castlehaven.” 

** Anne, Countess of Cromartie, died in 1888, and 
was succeeded by her second son, Francis, as Earl 
of Cromartie, &c. He died in 1893, and his elder 
daughter Sibell was declared in March, 1895, to 
hold all her father’s titles, and so is Countess of 
Cromartie.” 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


George Mackenzie, third Earl of Cromartie, 
joined the rising of 1745, and collected in 
support of Prince Charles Edward a con- 
siderable number of his (the Mackenzie) clan, 
who were with him at the battle of Falkirk, 
and, after their retreat to the North, he, with 
his eldest son, Lord Macleod, was surprised 
and taken prisoner by a net of Lord 
Sutherland’s militia at Dunrobin Castle, 
15 April, 1746, the day before the battle of 
Culloden. He was soon after brought to 
London, and was, 30 May, 1746, lodged in 
the Tower. On 28 July, 1746, in company 
with the Earl of Kilmarnock and Toot 
Balmerino, he was brought to trial in West- 
minster Hall before his peers, when he 
pleaded guilty to the indictment preferred 
against him of high treason, and on 1 August 
was sentenced to death, his estates and 
honours being by the ordinary sentence for 
high treason forfeited to the Crown; but 
whilst his two companions in misfortune were 
executed on Tower Hill, Monday, 18 August, 
the Earl of Cromartie was respited, and on 
20 August received a conditional pardon. 
He was therefore not executed, and died 
peaceably in Poland Street twenty years 
after, on 28 September, 1766, “on the eve of 
8. Michael and All Angels,” and sixteen years 
after his death his estates were restored to 
his eldest son. 

In his speech before the House of Lords at 
his trial, when asked why sentence should 
not be pronounced against him, the Earl of 
Cromartie mentions that he had involved in 


his misfortunes not only his eldest son, but 
a much-loved wife and a child still unborn, 
and this child appears to have been born a 
month or two after the trial, and was his 
sixth and youngest daughter, Lady Augusta 
Mackenzie, who was married 6 March, 1770, 
to Sir William Murray, fifth baronet of 
Ochtertyre, co. Perth, and died 20 January, 
1809. 

Is it not very possible, not to say probable, 
that three or four old ladies, sitting round a 
tea-table on 4 August, 1823, and telling each 
other dramatic tales about birth - marks, 
should have assumed the execution, which 
never took place, of a man who was con- 
demned to death seventy-seven years before 
the date of the conversation, in order to 
deepen the tragic character of their story ? 
Had there been no execution, their gossip 
about the mark of an axe and three drops of 
blood would have been pointless. 

*, pE H. Larpent. 


Arms (9 §. ix. 147).—The coat of arms is 
robably that of the Beecher family, which 
jurke’s ‘General Armory,’ p. 66 (edition 
1878), gives as Beecher (granted 6 October, 
1574): Vaire, ar. and gu., on a canton or a 
stags head cabossed vert; and Beecher 
(‘London Visitation, 1568’) as above, except 
that stag’s head is sable. 

J. Hamsiey Rowe, M.B. 


Probably Beecher, impaling Brewes or 
Hankford. See Papworth and Morant, 
pp. 283, 360-1. G. 8. C. 


Cuess Prayrnc: A Lecenp (9 8. ix: 
248).—The passage in which Huxley refers to 
Nature and man playing a game of chess is 
in the essay on ‘A Liberal Education,’ in the 
* Essays on Science and Education’ (the third 
volume of the ‘Collected Essays’), and on 
p. 82 of Macmillan’s edition of 1893. 

N. R. U. 

Pins in DriNKING VESSELs §S. iv. 287, 
358, 484; ix. 10, 136, 255).—In correcting 
one mistake about Dr. Milner (p. 256) Mr. 
Drxon appears to have fallen into another 
in making him “ Bishop of Winchester.” In 
the first place, the name of Milner never 
once appears in the annals of this diocese as 
having been borne by one of its prelates ; 
and, secondly, if it did, it could not be that 
of the individual in question, for the simple 
reason that he was born a Roman Catholic, 
and remained so to the last day of his life. 
He was the author of the well-known ‘ His- 
tory of Winchester’; but beyond this, and the 
fact of his having resided there for some 
years, he never had anything to do with the 
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place. He was an antiquary of considerable 
repute, and a dignitary of the Church to 
which he belonged, and held high office in 
the same, having at last been made a bishop, 
not, however, of the see to which Mr. Dixon 
has erroneously exalted him, but deriving 
his title (by Papal authority) from the name 
of some place “in partibus infidelium,” which 
I have now forgotten. He was the author 
of one or two other works, dealing chiefly 
with the subject of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, as well as of the article on the ‘ Glaston- 
bury Cup’ (Archeologia, vol. xi.), all of 
which may be seen in the London Library 
in St. James’s Square. Fr. N. 

{Milner was consecrated at Winchester, as Bishop 
of Castabala, 22 May, 1803.) 


Hotts at Wincuester (9 S. ix. 164).— 
H. C. is correct in his statement that the 
only ‘** Mr. Holt,” M.P., in June, 1689, was 
Richard Holt, M.P. for Lymington. Sir John 
Holt had been returned to the same Parlia- 
ment, but had vacated his seat upon his 
appointment to the Chief Justiceship on 
17 April previously. He had, moreover, re- 
ceived knighthood as far back as February, 
1685/6, so under no circumstances could he 
be correctly styled “Mr.” Holt in 1689. I| 
regret that Iam unable to afford much in- 
formation anent this Richard Holt. He was 
M.P. for Lymington in 1685-7 and 1689-90, 
and for Petersfield in 1690-5 and 1695-8. 
According to Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon.’ he 
matriculated at St. John’s College in 1652, 
B.A. 1655, and was admitted to the Middle 
Temple in 1656 as son and heir of John Holt, 
of Portsmouth. A pedigree in Chetham 
Coll. derives the Holts of Hampshire from 
Thomas, son and heir of Robert Holt, the 
fifth son of James Holt, of Griselhurst, Lan- 
cashire. This Thomas—who, it is said, went 
to Twyford, near Winchester, and was ances- 
tor of the Holts of Portsmouth—was cousin- 
german to Sir Thomas Holt, of Griselhurst, 
who was knighted at the siege of Leith in 
1544, and died in 1563. W. D. Prxx. 


Richard Holt, M.P., and Lieut.-General 
Holt were members of a branch of the well- 
known Lancashire family of that name which 
settled at Portsmouth in the reign of James I. 
In 1619 Henry Holt, described as “ Brewer 
at the Fower Houses,”"* was admitted a 
burgess of the Portsmouth Corporation, and 
was mayor of the borough in 1622, 1627, and 
1628. His wife was Alice, daughter of Thomas 


* The *“‘ Fower Houses” were four of the seven 


“great brewing houses” mentioned by Leland as 
having been built by Henry VIII. to supply his 
navy. 


Bonner, Mayor of Portsmouth, by whom he 
had five sons and five daughters. John Holt, 
the third son (Mayor of Portsmouth 1641 and 
1651, Sheriff of Hants 1656, died January, 
1669), married Catherine, daughter and sole 
heir of Anthony Bricket, of Salisbury, and 
had three sons, Anthony, Richard, and John, 
and three daughters, Catherine, Sarah, and 
Mary. Anthony and John died without 
issue. Richard, the second son (born 1639), 
resided at Nursted, between Petersfield and 
Buriton, co. Hants. He was M.P. for Lym- 
ington 1685-90, and for Petersfield 1690-8. 
He married Margaret, eighth and youngest 
pager of Richard Whithed, of est 
Tytherley, co. Hants, and by her (who died 
in 1685) had two daughters only. He was 
buried at Buriton on 14 April, 1710. 

John Holt (father of Richard), with his two 
younger brothers William and Francis, were 
during the Commonwealth victuallers of the 
Parliamentary fleet— William at Plymouth 
and John and Francis at Portsmouth. Francis 
Holt, who is described in 1650 as “agent to 
the Navy Commissioners,” was Mayor of 
Portsmouth in 1654, and died in March, 1664, 
He had two wives: Margaret, who died in 
July, 1655, and Mary, who survived her hus- 
band, and was buried at Portsmouth in July, 
1667. I am inclined to think that Henry 
Holt, the Winchester scholar, afterwards a 
lieutenant-general, was a son of this Francis 
Holt by his wife Margaret. 

On 2 November, 1699, Henry Holt (then a 
colonel) married, at Buriton Church, Luc 
Hare, niece of Richard Holt, of Nursted, 
daughter of his eldest sister Catherine, who 
had married in 1668 Hugh Hare, of Docking, 
co. Norfolk, younger son of the first Baron 
Coleraine. The Buriton registers record the 
baptism of their eldest son, Henry Holt, in 
November, 1700, and his burial the following 
month ; also the baptism and burial of their 
daughter Catherine in October, 1701. 

In the Portsmouth parish registers (which 
commence in 1653) the name of Francis Holt 
appears in various entries relating to mar- 
riages under Cromwell’s Civil Marriage Act. 
One is perhaps worth placing on record here: 
“1654, Dec. 26. Married by Mr. Mayor (Mr. 
Francis Holt), Mr. Josiah Child and Mrs. 
Hannah Boate. Mr. Thomas Holt and Mrs 
Rebecca Boate witnesses.” 

This was the first marriage of the cele- 
brated merchant prince, afterwards Sir Josiah 
Child, Bart. Mrs. Rebecca Boate, one of the 
witnesses, was the bride’s stepmother, and 
relict of Mr. Edward Boate, the Master 
Shipwright of Portsmouth. The other wit- 
ness, the Rev. Thomas Holt, of Petersfield, 
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was a son of Rebecca Boate by her first 

husband, Mr. Thomas Holt, the eldest brother 

of the mayor. AtrreD T. Everitt. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


Lonpres (9 S. viii. 443; ix. 35, 151).—I 
beg leave to thank Mr. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas 
for his desire to set me right concerning 
certain points in the history of the family of 
De ned ms and their doings ; but inasmuch 
as his opinion appears to have been founded 
upon the so-called ‘ History of the Conquest 
of Glamorgan by Robert FitzHamon and 
his Twelve Paladins,’ from which he quotes, 
his conclusions have not that weight and 
acceptance of which they might otherwise 
be worthy. Of this so-called “history” 
the late Mr. G. T. Clark, in his ‘Land 
of Morgan,’ speaks as the “traditional 
‘Conquest of Glamorgan,’ a very neat, round, 
and circumstantial story, but as deficient in 
evidence as though from the pen of Geoffrey 
himself”; and discussing the matter many 
years ago with the late Mr. Robert Oliver 
y mon of Fonmon, I came to the conclusion 
that it was invented by John le Stradling, 
brother, secretary, and _ literary 

anger-on of his more fortunate elder, who 
desired to contract a marriage with Joanna, 
daughter of Henry Beaufort, subsequently 
cantina. This story was invented for the 
greater glorification of the Stradling family 
and their connexions. Mr. Jonas will observe 
that a ‘‘ Sir Wm. le Esterling was one of the 
twelve knights, and is said to have acquired 
St. Donat’s in consequence.” There was no 
such person at the time in this county. The 
Sir Peter le Esterling then living was seated 
at Rogerston, in co. Deneath. and the first 
incoming of the Stradlings in Glamorgan 
was by a fortunate marriage with Wenllian, 
heiress of the Bercherolles, about 1364. The 
family which held the manor of St. Donat’s 
prior to the Stradlings was Bawddwyn, one 
of whose tombstones may still be seen 
amongst the nettles in the churchyard of 
Merthyrmawr. 

The manor of Ogmore was held directly of 
the Crown by knight service. Of this there are 
many documentary evidences The founda- 
tion charter of Ewenny is itself negative 
evidence, inasmuch as no “over-lord” gives 
consent to alienation of lands. There must 
have been a monastery of some kind at 
Ewenny prior to the foundation of William 
and Maurice de Londre in 1141, as in 1138 
Stephen confirms to that house certain 
churches and tenths, and again in 1139 
Robert Consul confirms to it the gift of a 
burgage and land in the vicinity of Kenfege. 


There are extant letters from Adam, Abbot 
of St. Peter’s at Gloucester, asking the 
sanction of the Lord of Ogmore to their 
nomination of John de Tewksbury as Prior 
of Ewenny in 1339. This is significant. 

Ewenny was most likely a Benedictine 
house originally, but it is undoubted] 
mace on the well-known Cistercian mode 
having its cloister garth on the south side of 
the church. 

A fragment of the tombstone of William 
de Londre, the original founder (in intention), 
with deeply cut Lombardic lettering, may be 
seen in the church, evidently earlier than 
that of Maurice. G. E. R. 


Tue Ducuy or Berwick (9 §S. viii. 439, 
534; ix. 130, 258).—At the last reference, in 
connexion with the use of the prefix “‘ Fitz,” 
Cot. Pripeaux mentions that one of the 
illegitimate sons of Henry I. was known as 
Robert FitzEdith, and Mr. Baytey refers to 
the case of another of Henry I.’s illegitimate 
sons—viz., the famous Robert le Fitz le Roy, 
the great Earl of Gloucester, who married 
Mabel, daughter of Robert FitzHamon, and 
had a lawful son and heir named William 
FitzCount, second Earl of Gloucester. Mr. 
BayLey instances Robert FitzHamon and 
William FitzCount as cases in point that the 
prefix “Fitz” does not always denote ille- 
gitimacy. But do we know anything about 
the parentage of FitzHamon, and may not 
the surname FitzCount indicate illegitimacy ? 
—an illegitimate grandson? In very many 
cases it is quite certain that the prefix 
denotes legitimacy rather than otherwise, 
but the two above cases quoted by Mr. 
BaYLey are not definite one way or the 
other. In fact, from other evidence it would 
seem that the name FitzCount indicated an 
illegitimate grandson of Henry I., for that 
name was borne in more than the one case 
mentioned by Mr. Bay.ey by such a relation. 
Henry I. had by Sibyl Corbet, Reginald de 
Dunstanville, Earl of Cornwall; Rohesia, 
who married Johel Pomeray ; Maud, the wife 
of Conan, Count of Rennes, and William de 
Tracy. This Reginald de Dunstanville had 
several daughters by Beatrix de Cardinan 
(? Beatrix de Valle), possibly five, amongst 
them Dionisia, the wife of Richard de Redvers, 
Earl of Devon, whose daughter Hawise 
married her cousin Robert, son of William 
FitzCount, second Earl of Gloucester (men- 
tioned above). But Reginald de Dunstan- 
ville had also by Beatrix de Valle (who after- 
wards became the wife of William Brewer, 
the judge of Henry II. and one of the regents 
of Richard I.) an illegitimate son named 
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Henry FitzCount (sometimes FitzHenry), 
who became in after years also Earl of Corn- 
wall. Thus we have at least two illegitimate 
grandsons of Henry I. bearing the name 
of FitzCount. As the two holders of this 
surname were not brothers, but only cousins, 
it would seem that the name had some refer- 
ence to their relationship to the king, for 
why should they both have taken a name 
which certainly did not belong to either of 
their fathers? The name cannot be ex- 
plained by the statement that it merely 
indicated they were the sons of counts or 
earls, for it was certainly not the general 
custom for the sons of earls to take the 
surname of FitzCount. 

It is interesting to note the marriages of 
the children of William FitzCount, second 
Earl of Gloucester. His daughter Hadwisa, 
the great-granddaughter of Henry I. by 
Nest, married her second cousin, King John, 
who was the great-grandson of Henry I. by 
his wife and queen Matilda. Robert of 
Gloucester, son of William FitzCount, and 
also the great-grandson of Henry I. by Nest, 
married his second cousin ‘Book he de 
Redvers, of Devon, who was the great- 
granddaughter of Henry I. by Sibyl Corbet. 

It is worthy of note that Joan, natural 
daughter of King John, married in 1204 
Lewellen, son of , Beane Prince of North 
Wales, by his wife, who was the daughter of 
Roger Corbet; also that David ap Owen, 
Prince of North Wales, and elder brother of 
this Jorworth, married Emma, the natural 
daughter of the Earl of Anjou, grandfather 
of King John. 

So great was the profligacy of the period 
that the above Joan, natural daughter of 
King John and wife of Lewellen, son of 
Jorworth, was detected by her husband in 
a connexion with her and his near relation 
William de Braose, grandson of William 
Brewer and his wife Beatrix de Valle (former 
mistress of Reginald, son of Henry I. and 
Sibyl Corbet), and was put to death. 

Charles If. and his Court bear a_ bad 
reputation in history, but many other of the 
kings of England and their Courts appear 
to have been, from a moral standpoint, no 
better. 

Mr. Baytey does not mention that the 
mother of Robert le Fitz le Roy, Earl of 
Gloucester, was Nest, the tragedy of whose 
life was one of the greatest in those tur- 
bulent times. She was the daughter of the 


Welsh chief Jestyn, who in an unfortunate 
moment called in Robert Fitz Hamon to assist | 
him in defeating and killing Rhys ap Tewdwr | 


combined with FitzHamon in defeating her 
father near Cardiff and driving him to the 
neighbourhood of Bristol to die. She was 
carried off by another cousin, Owen ap 
Cadogan, but Gerald of Windsor, Constable 
of Pembroke, met the party and slew Owen 
and his men, and captured Nest in his turn. 
She attracted the attention of Henry I, and, 
after the birth of Robert le Fitz le Roy, Earl 
of Gloucester, she became the wife of Gerald 
of Windsor. Her brother Griffith, or Gruf- 
fydd, after having several times endeavoured 
to throw off the Norman yoke, was finally 
overeome and crushed by his own sister's 
husband, Gerald of Windsor. Finally, Nest’s 
son, Robert le Fitz le Roy, married Mabel, 
the daughter of Robert FitzHamon, the man 
who had assisted to destroy her father Jestyn. 
RonaLp DIxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Cou. Pripeaux may like to know that my 
authority for the statement that the Duchy 
of Berwick is a Spanish title is a late HM. 
Ambassador in Spain, who is well acquainted 
with the family. 

The Marquisate of Jamaica is given as an 
English titular title amongst the Jacobite 
creations in G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage.’ 

The Earldom of Tankerville, to which Mr. 
PickFrorD refers, was originally one of those 
created by Henry V. during his tenure of 
Normandy. Tancarville is on or near the 
Seine, below Rouen. 

If the Marquisate of Ava is to be included 
amongst the titles derived from foreign 
places, I would include those of Lord Milner 
of Capetown, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, 
and Lord Napier of Magdala. 

It is curious that Canada was a French 
possession when Sir William Alexander was 
created Viscount Canada by Charles I. 
Nova Scotia certainly belonged to England 
when the Nova Scotia baronets were in- 
stituted in 1625, and was only handed over 
to France in 1629. The list of foreign knights 
is most valuable. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Lord 
Mount Stephen, and Baroness Macdonald of 
Earnscliffe also bear colonial titles. ; 


H. is quite right at p. 130: “The prefix 
‘Fitz’ is by no means a sign of illegitimacy.” 
There are many instances of peerages with 
this prefix to be found in Burke's ‘ Extinct 
Peerage.’ 

At Middleham, in Wensleydale, co. York, 
Ralph FitzRibald had confirmation of lands 
there, and his son by his wife Agatha, named 
Robert FitzRalph, founded and built the 


in 1093. She married her cousin Einion, who | castle there. Several of the benefactors of 
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Jervaulx Abbey, near Midd!ieham, are buried 
there, as Henry FitzHenry, who died in 1352, 
and Henry, Lord FitzHugh, who fought at 
Agincourt and died in 1424. It is evident 
that the prefix merely meant originally son, 
as “filius naturalis” merely signified at one 
time a legitimate son. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Montrcomery MSS. ix. 208).—About 
the year 1850 the late George Stephenson, 
seneschal of Hillsborough, co. Down, placed 
in safe keeping the Magennis patent, or, more 
properly speaking, the confirmatory grant to 
MeRowrie Magennis. Mr. Firzparrick, I 
think, errs in assuming that this document 
had only an antiquarian value, as, previous 
to its being deposited in new hands, eminent 
counsel had given a decided opinion to the 
contrary ; and this opinion was the chief 
reason which induced the late George Stephen- 
son to hand over the deed to the predecessor 
of the present custodian. JI.P.S 

Automobile Club, Paris. 


or (9 §. vii. 200, 317, 455).— 
I perceive that it was usual in those who 
must have known the right spelling to spell 
the word wrongly. Dr. Johnson, in the second 


edition of his ‘ Dictionary,’ under the word | 


as, quotes Dryden thus :— 


As many voices issue, and the sound 
Of Sybil’s word as many times rebound. 


Young, in his first epistle to Pope, wrote | 


Sybil, if I may trust a late edition of 
his poetry. In an old edition of the 


Spectator, in a paper that was: certainly | 


written by Addison, I meet with Syd. In | (g"! 
Richard Rush, the Minister from the United 


a note to ‘ Macbeth,’ in the edition of 1821, 
which has the notes of various commentators, 
Malone, after quoting the Latin, “Tres 
adolescentes concinno Sibyllarum habitu 
induti,” proceeds to say in English, “three of 
whom personated the Sybills, or rather the 
Weird Sisters.” In a translation of Juvenal’s 
Satires, with notes, by Madan, 1807, the 
translator in a note says, “Juvenal here 
humorously parodies that passage in Virgil, 
relative to the Sybil.” I ought, however, 
also to say that in another note he has Syl. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Brrtuptace OF Lorp BEACONSFIELD (9% 
viii. 317, 426, 512 ; ix. 15, 297).—I regret to dis- 
agree with Mr. Tuomas, but I contend that, 
though a tablet may not improve a street, 
putting up one serves to notify to passers-by 
the natal locality of great men. Had it not 
been for some such tablet I had not known 
where Scott was born—save through Lock- 


hart and others. Mr. Tuomas’s logic is 
at fault when he alleges as his reason 
for such negligence that the place was 
quite different a hundred years ago. That, 
inter alia, is precisely what we want to 
know. The tablet to Mr. Gladstone’s memory 
in Rodney Street, Liverpool, is no degrada- 
tion to the locality now, nor will it be a 
century hence. Let us have more of such 
reminiscences of our great dead, and not 
fewer. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SMALLNESS OF THE INFANT JEsus (9 S. ix. 
149).—There was a common belief that the 
Mother of our Lord was quite a girl at the 
time of His birth. In 1874 I saw among 
Dr. Routh’s books, in the University Librar 
at Durham, an old treatise which dealt wit 
this subject, and gave on one page a woodcut 
showing the small size of her foot. 

W. C. B. 


‘ Les Laurrers DE Nassau’ (9 §. viii. 464 ; 
ix. 157, 192).—The information sent respect- 
ing the above was copied from ‘A New 
Method of studying History, Geography, and 
Chronology, with a Catalogue of the Chief 
Historians of all Nations, the Best Edition of 
their Works, and Characters of Them,’ by 
Richard Rawlinson, LL.D. and F.R.S., Lond., 
1730. It says ‘Les Lauriers de Nassau,’ 
1615, is only a translation of the last piece 
from the Dutch edition ‘Nassaure Laure- 
krans,’ by Jo. Jans Orlers ende Henrich van 
Haustens, Leyden, fol., 1610. I am unable 
to give any opinion as to the work being of 
authority. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Weeks’s Museum §, ix. 8, 97, 212).— 


States from 1817 to 1825, in his book ‘The Court 
of London,’ records a visit to this museum on 
5 March, 1819, pp. 19-22. He states that it 
consisted chiefly of —— of ingenious 
mechanism—singing birds, “human figures 
of full size playing on musical instruments, 
in full band,” mice made of pearl, &c. 

‘The outside of this museum looks like a common 
shop for umbrellas and other small wares; as in 
fact it is in front...... It may be taken, perhaps, as 
one of the evidences of the immensity of London, 
that although I occasionally spoke of this collection 
in society afterwards, I hardly met with any one 
who had as much as heard of it...... The interior 
mechanism of the little spider was said to be com- 
posed of more than one hundred distinct pieces.” 

B. W. Dexter. 

59, Princess Road, Kilburn, N. W. 


Str. AntHony (9 §. ix. 69).—There are two 
popular saints of this name—St. Anthony, 
the third-century abbot, whose day is 
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27 January, and St. Anthony of Padua, 
a famous thirteenth - century Portuguese 
reacher belonging to the Franciscan Order. 
The latter's day is kept upon 13 June. 
Husenbeth, in his ‘Emblems of Saints,’ says 
the latter is illustrated in ancient eccle- 
siastical art under nineteen different circum- 
stances, and records that both Callot and 
Salvator Rosa have pictured him preaching 
to fishes. Further, it seems he not only 
reached to them, but caught them too, 
‘or Velasquez is also quoted as representing 
him with a net, whilst a small boy stands 
handy with fish upon a plate. The earlier 
St. Anthony is never shown with fishes, but 
often in company with a favourite pig, some- 
times two—one on each side of him ! 
Harry Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Motynevux (9% S. ix. 148).—The late Rev. 
Capel Molyneux was a very able wo 
whom I ‘remember at Woolwich about 
1836; but he established his reputation at 
St. Paul’s, Onslow Square. He was born in 
1804, a grandson of Sir Capel Molyneux, the 
third baronet ; so a very distant relative of 
Lord Sefton. ABSENS. 


This is probably the Rev. Capel Molyneux, 

.A., who conducted a proprietary chapel, 
now Holy Trinity Parish Church, in Wool- 
wich, from 1834 to 1850, and who became 
afterwards distinguished as a preacher at 
the West-End of London (see Vincent's 
* Records of Woolwich,’ vol. Lp 172). 

M. NoRMAN. 


“GR.” (9 S. ix. 248).—At the date re- 
ferred to, 1793, horses in the military service 
of the Crown, such as troop and battery 
horses, were often marked with the letters 
“G.R.” and a number, the letters being the 
initials of George, Rex. Officers’ chargers 
were not marked as these Government horses 
were. W. S. 


Computsory CosTUME FOR JEWS AND 
Curistians (9 §. viii. 521; ix. 157).—See the 
chapter headed ‘Jewish Memorials in Rome’ 
in Prof. Lanciani’s latest work—‘ New Tales 
of Old Rome’—for some details as to the 
distinctive dress worn by the Jews 

APO, 


“ Att Cooper’s DUCKS WITH ME” (9 §, ix. 
127).—Since your correspondent W. I. R. V. 
describes this curious saying as having been 
used ed master-butcher, is it not probable 
that “Cooper's ducks” were those kept for 


his patrons by the owner of a ducking- 
pond, which were remorselessly hunted by 
the butchers’ dogs, for duck-hunting was 


especially a butchers’ pastime? The butchers 
of Shepherd’s Market, for instance, were 
notorious for their indulgence in this cruel 
oper an amusement of absorbing interest to 
the brutal instincts of those whose pleasures 
were found in this and similar diversions. 
The proverbial ferocity of this canine breed 
is indicated in the saying “As surly as a 
butcher’s dog.” J. Hotpen 


Tue Source or THE Seven Aces (9* S. ix. 
46, 197).—Tertullian, ‘De Anima,’ c. 56 (‘Opera, 
ed. Leopold, pt. iv. p. 243), agrees with Shak- 
speare in some of the characteristic employ- 
ments :— 

“Si hic necesse erit ea tempora impleri, que 
fuerant destinata, num et ordinem vite, quem 
sortita sunt tempora pariter cum illis hic desti- 
natum, pariter hic anima decurret, ut et studeat ab 
infantia pueritie delegata, et militet ab adolescentia 
iuventa excitata, et censeat a iurenta senecte pon- 
derata, et fcenus exprimat, et agrum urgeat, naviget, 
litiget, nubat, laboret, wegritudines obeat, et que- 
cunque illam cum temporibus manebant tristia ac 
leta?” 

JoHn MacCarray. 


It has been noticed that Shakspeare, when 
he wrote the lines in ‘King Lear’ which I 
uoted, seems to have had a e from 
olland’s ‘Pliny’ in his mind. Perhaps I 
ought to have mentioned this. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Peter Petr (3™ §, x. 127; 9% S. ix. 195).— 
The lines Mr. THorNTON quotes occur in 
Marvell's ‘Instructions to a Painter about 
the Dutch Wars, 1667.’ The quotation breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence. C. C. B. 


“ BRISTOL LOOK ” (9*" 8. ix. 148).—The above 
apparently refers to the well-known Bristol 
cardboard. Changing from object to sub- 
ject, we have ‘‘stiff,” or “starchy,” which 
explains the phrase. Un bristol isin Parisian 
argot a gentleman’s visiting card. 

H. P. L. 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray.—Leisureness—Lief. Vol. VI. By 
Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Tue third part of vol. vi. of the great ‘ English 

Dictionary’ of Dr. J. A. H. Murray and his assist- 

ants and collaborators has now seen the light under 

Mr. Bradley's direction, and an instalment of 

vol. vii., — oy with the letter O, by Dr. Murray, 

may be before long anticipated. As a new editor 
has been added in the person of Mr. Craigie, who 
takes charge of vol. viii., and as the tenth volume 
will complete the work, the progress that is being 
made is sufficiently encouraging, and students who 
cap no longer think themselves young may stili 
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hope to benefit by the greatest philological work 
ever given to the world. Considering that supple- 
mental lists of words appear occasionally in our 
columns, it seems worth while to deal with what 
might possibly give rise to misconception. In the 
case of a language still in course of enlargement, if 
not of formation, absolute finality is not to 
anticipated. A lexicon totius anglicitatis will never 
see the light. The constant developments of 
science and manufacture, the needs, the caprices, 
and even it may be the vanity of man, will lead to 
the regular increase of scientific terminology, 
and growths, hybrid and sometimes monstrous, con- 
tinually enlarge or debase our language. In the 
inclusion of words the editors have certainly not 
erred on the side of illiberality and want of hos- 
pitality to strangers. If possible, they have been 
too generous, and admitted words which men have 
used for a solitary occasion, and which are 
not likely to be heard of again. It cannot be 
maintained that because a word can be found 
which is not in the dictionary, it ought to be there. 
For all purposes of scholarship the dictionary 
fulfils every requirement, and it is at least the 
richest and most exemplary of which any language 
can boast. 

It is needless to say that in the present instalment 
the rate of superiority over existing dictionaries is 
maintained. The number of words is 1,769, as against 
151 in Johnson and 935 in the ‘Century,’ while the 
illustrative quotations are 7,950 against 803 in the 
best equipped of competitors. But two words of 
Celtic origin are in the section, which is specially 
rich in words of Romance and Latin origin, and has 
a good many Greek derivatives, though few of these 
are of general currency. Though not large numeri- 
cally, the English element comprises many words 
which are interesting on account of their sense- 
history. On the first page we find /eman, originall 
leofmon=lief man=dear man. First used of both 
sexes as equivalent to sweetheart, and applied 
in religious or devotional language to Christ, the 
Virgin, &c., it came in time to be chiefly applied to 
the female sex, and to indicate unlawful love. The 
tender use of the word in a ballad, probably a cor- 
rupt form, will not be forgotten by the lovers of 
poetry :— 

God send every gentleman 
Such hawk, such hounds, and such a leman. 
Under /emur, the spirits of the departed, we have, 
of course, Milton’s splendidly picturesque and sug- 
gestive line— 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint, 
Lend, length, and Lent have elaborate histories. A 
uotation for /enity from Shakespeare better than 
that given would be Romeo’s 
Away to heaven respective lenity, 
And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now, 


on account of the explanatory contrast supplied. 
The use of /envoy with the preliminary / is curious. 
Nashe has “‘ we shall em | him.” Leonine verses 
are supposed to be derived from some poet called 

or Leonius, who made use of this form of com- 
yosition. Leopar/, forms of which are /abarde, 
tharde, &c., has an interesting history. Not less 
noteworthy is that of /eprechaun, one of the two 
Celtic words in the section. Lesbian is glided over, 
very little being said, but the lesbian rule and square, 
which have been dealt with in our columns, are 
fully explained. Jet naturally occupies 


space. Under Levant much curious information is 
given or suggested. The same may be said of levee, 
the ordinary pronunciation of which in America 
differs from that in England. Level-headed reaches 
us from America. A singularly interesting account 
is given of “‘ that sea beast Leviathan.” Space could 
not be spared for Milton’s full description of him, 
“slumbering on the Norway foam.” Under levy 
(sb.) we desiderate Shakespeare’s “‘ foreign levy,” as 
opposed to “ malice domestic.” Among words with 
a history worth study is /ibe/, which, of course, was 
ori ‘inally a diminutive of liber. Under liberal 
(=becoming to a gentleman) we should like to see 
Ben Jonson’s “learned and liberal soul.” Libertine 
and /iberty have much interest, and the application 
of the former term to Antinomian sects of the six- 
teenth century is clearly explained. We cannot 
say that Milton’s “licence they mean when they 
cry  * does not appear, though we fail to 
trace it. The spelling /icense for the substantive is 
indefensible. 


The Ancestor: a Quarterly Review of County and 
Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. No.1. 
(Constable & Co.) 

The Ancestor, the tirst number of which reaches us 

from Messrs. Constable, is a great advance upon 

existing works of its class. It is at once handsomer 
in appearance, more convenient in shape, and more 
authoritative in the information offered. <A 
voucher for the character of the new work is sup- 
gg by the number of articles from the pen of 

Mr. J. Horace Round, the first of living English 

genealogists. An instance of the historical and 

critical spirit in which the whole is written, a spirit 
in which Mr. Round has had for associates the late 

Prof. Freeman and Mr. Walter Rye, is shown in 

‘An “ Authoritative” Ancestor,’ in which the de- 

cision of ‘Burke’ concerning Sir Geoffrey de 

Estmonte or Esmondeys is freely challenged. It is 

pointed out as a characteristic chose d’Irlande that 

Sir Thomas Esmonde, at the head of whose pedigree 

in ‘ Burke’ stand the statements Mr. Round 

confutes, is endeavouring to secure from Govern- 
ment “‘ promise of a special department for prose- 
cuting research into Irish history.” The asser- 
tion that Sir Geoffrey de Estmonte, Kont., 
of Huntington, co. Lincoln, accompanied Strong- 
bow to the conquest of Ireland, a.p. 1172, and 
was one of the thirty knights who landed at 

Bannow, co. Wexford, is stated to be “‘a grotesque 

falsehood.” No less destructive of myth is Mr. 

Round’s account of ‘ The Origin of the Fitzgeralds,’ 

of which the first portion appears. Dealing wit 

the Gherardini ancestry, which originated in 

Ireland, not in Florence, Mr. Round is very 

humorous, speaking of “Irish earls panting for 

Roman ancestry.” Such ambitions are surely 

superfluous in the case of a house which “ not onl 

traces its descent from a Domesday tenant-in-chief, 
but can make the probably unique boast that, from 
that day to this, descendants of his have been 
always numbered among the barons of the realm.” 

Similar in spirit is the article of Mr. W. H. B. 

Bird on ‘The Grosvenor Myth.’ Is Mr. Bird, how- 

ever, justified in oan that “the Scropes are 

almost forgotten”? Yorkshiremen, and especially 
dalesmen, will hesitate to believe this. ‘Some Anec- 
dotes of the Harris Family,’ an illustrated paper of 
the Earl of Malmesbury, opens the volume. This 
interesting communication brings us on the track 
of Dc. Johnson and of Handel, a close friend of the 
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Harrises. Of the great musician a portrait is given. 
A picture by Romney of the first Countess of 
Malmesbury is among the many excellent illus- 
trations. One by Joseph Highmore of Mrs. James 
Harris recalls strongly the portraits, of about the 
same epoch, of “‘ Peg” Woftington. Lady Victoria 
Manners supplies a good account of the very in- 
teresting Belvoir miniatures, many of the most 
important of which are reproduced. Mr. Oswald 
Barron, FS.A., the editor, is sufficiently icono- 
clastic in ‘ Heraldry Revived.’ In the Patent Roll 
of 12 Henry VI. Sir George Sitwell has traced “‘ the 
list of gentry of the land,” which Fuller, in his 
*Worthies of England,’ tells us was “solemnly 
returned” in 1433 “ by select commissioners into 
the chancery.” Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, K.C.B., de- 
scribes *‘ Heraldic Glass from Lytes Cary.’ Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope, F.8.A., has a profoundly 
interesting paper, illustrated, on ‘ The King’s Coro- 
nation Ornaments.’ Mr. W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., 
supplies a first instalment of ‘ Ancestors’ Letters.’ 
Reviewing Mr. Falconer Madan’s ‘ The Gresleys 
of Drakelowe,’ issued with so much privacy that no 
notice has previously ee Mr. J. Horace 
Round gives some admirable portraits of members 
of the family, one of whom, Sir William Gresley, 
third baronet, has a singularly pleasing and beauti- 
ful face, which, not only at the first look, one is 
disposed to assign to a woman. The contents of 
the volume are of highest value and are pleasantly 
varied, and the book is, in its way, a model. It is 
to be hoped that the plan of issuing in this form 

riodicals which the reader is likely to wish to 

eep will be generally adopted. These books are | 
fit to be placed at once on the shelves. The only 
suggestion of improvement we can advance is the 
substitution for the uniform headline The An- 
cestor of one significant of the subject dealt with 
in each portion of the work. 


Hans Holbein. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. — 
Frederic, Lord Leighton. By Geo. C. Williamson, 
Litt.D.—Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. By Rowley 
Cleeve. — Watteau, Master Painter of the Fétes 
Galantes. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A.—Holman 
Hunt. By Geo. C. Williamson, Litt.D. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

Frve new volumes have been added to Messrs. 

Bell’s “Miniature Series of Painters,’ and are 

neither less interesting nor less valuable than the 

previous volumes. In each case a sympathetic and 
trustworthy biography, answering most purposes 
of the student, is followed by a critical estimate 
no less satisfactory, and by a reproduction in 
miniature of some of the best-known works of the 
master. Among the illustrations to Holbein are 
eight pictures from the National Gallery, Darm- 
stadt, Berlin, The Hague, Hampton Court, 
and Windsor Castle. Those by Leighton, princi- 
pally from private collections, include ‘ Dedalus 
and Icarus,’ ‘ Portrait of Sir R. F. Burton,’ ‘The Arts 
of Peace,’ *‘ Athlete and Python,’ ‘ Fatidica,’ ‘ Greek 

Girls playing at Ball,’ ‘Hercules wrestling with 

Death,’ and ‘Clytie.’ Sir Joshua is represented by 

*Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’ portraits of 

Dr. Johnson, the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady 

Cockburn, ‘ Robinetta,’ and two gentlemen, prin- 

cipally from the National Gallery. With six 

characteristic productions of Watteau, includin 

‘Giles et sa Famille’ from the Wallace Gallery, an 

the delightful ‘Dénicheur de Moineaux ' from Scot- 


land, are given Lancret’s ‘Mademoiselle Camargo’ 


and Pater’s ‘Conversation Galante.’ Eight illus- 
trations of Holman Hunt include ‘The Light of 
the World,’ ‘The Scapegoat,’ * The Finding of the 
Saviour,’ and ‘Isabella and the Pot of Basil.’ The 
series answers admirably its purpose. 


_ Scribner's Magazine, which reached us too late for 
inclusion last week with the April serials, opens 
with a good account of ‘ The Gloucester Fishermen 
Night-Seining and Winter Trawling.’ ‘ A Story of 
Three States’ has fine coloured illustrations. The 
most interesting portion of the contents consists of 
fiction.—In the case of the Jd/er the whole number 
is the brightest conceivable. 


‘Notes AND Queries’ FoR SALE (9 S. vii. 387, 
520; viii. 76; ix. 60).—Messrs. Henry Sotheran & 
Co., 140, Strand, have a complete set from 1849 to 
1900, with the eight General Indexes, newly bound 
in maroon calf gilt, price 37/. 10s. 

EVERARD Home CoLeMAN, 


Botices te Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, nem | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

M. L. R. B. (“Call no man happy till he is 
dead”).—The earliest and most Pn: record of 
this is in Ag.,’ 928 :— 

& xpi 
Biov év piry. 
Variants are to be found in Sophocles at the begin- 
ning of the ‘Trachinie’ and end of the ‘ (Edipus 
Tyrannus.’ In Jebb’s note to the last-mentioned 
passage you will find a discussion of the sentiment 
and references, Greek and Latin. 

Cec 8. Davis (“J. K., Wandsworth, Surrey, 
2e¢ §. i. 335”).—We have no means of tracing corre- 
spondents at that date. 

55, col. 1, 1. 17, for read 
; “Intentions” reference, read 9* 
vr. 435, ; vi. 252; p. 249, col. 2, 1. 7, for “* pole” 
read pale. 
NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 5 contains Articles on 


The LETTERS of G. A. DENISON. 

TRIBAL CUSTOM in ANGLO-SAXON LAW. 

SOME VIEWS of CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS. 
The PENSION ROOK of GRAY'S INN. 

SOME NEW LETTI&RS of HORACE WALPOLE. 
LAST POEMS by VICTOR HUGO. 

NEW NOVBLS :—Lost Property; The Dead Decoy; A 
Heroine from Finland; The King’s Sceptre of 
Upfoid Manor; Whea the Dream is ; Mademoiselle Millions ; 
L’Autre Amour. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

ANTHROPOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 

THEOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Mercantile Marine in War Time ; Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops; The Ancestor; The "Road 
Mender; French ( aod Churches; The Goosenbury 


SHAKSPEARE and MILTON in the EARLY ~- yay TH CEN- 
TURY; DANTE and HERODOTUS, “FUL " The HIMYA- 
RITES in RHODESIA and MADAGA aCAR, The ‘HENRY WHITE 
LIBRARY; TOLSTUY'S ASTRONOMY 


Also— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIBNCE :—Head-Hunters ; Record ; Books on Birds; 
Societies, Meetings Next W 


FINE ARTS :—Kaeburn ; Dicti of Medallists; Whitechapel Art 
Gallery ; Notes from Rome ; a7 ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Merrie England’ Coasip | . Next Week 

DRAMA Dr. Nikola’; ‘ Ghosts ‘An Enemy of “the People’ ; 


The ATHENAUM for March 22 contains Articles on 


The HISTORY of the cama 

The JEWISH EXCHEQUE 

KURAL LIFB in HAMPS 

The DICTIONARY of the ACADEMIE pRanc AISE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Labyrinth e Land of t he Lost ; Gen tleman 
Garnett; Under Cloister ak, ‘Drift; Calumet ‘K"; Let not 

‘an Put Asunder; By the Higher Law ; The Theft ofa Heart. 

RECENT BIOGRA PHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Recollections of the Congress of Vienna ; 
Women in Love; The Aspirate; French Antisemitism. Antipro- 
testantism, Anticlericaliem ; Theodore Hook ; Sterne; F. Anstey's 
Lyre and Lancet ; The Tiger. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TO HENRIK IBSEN ; A NEW PAL/OGRAPHICAL SOCIETY ; The 
JUBILEE of OWENS COLLEGE; The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON ; A FORGOTTEN WORK on FENCING ; SALES. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Zoology ; The National Laboratory ‘The Mental 
Functions of the brain’; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINB AKTS :—Archwology, “Greek and Christian ; The Koyal Society 


of Painter- Etchers ; Sales; Gossip 
MUSIC :~ Philharmonic Concert ; Haron Frédéric d’Brlanger s Conce:t , 
Miss Kosa Leo's Vocal Recital; Mr. Howard Jones's Pianeforte 


Recital; Miss Dorothy Maggss Pianoforte Kecital; Gossip; 
Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN4&UM for March 29 contains Articles on 


ANCIENT RHODESIA and the GOLD of OPHIR. 

MR. KIDD’'S PRINCIPLES of WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

GORTHE and the WEIMAR CIRCLE 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS of JOHN COMPANY. 

A GERMAN HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Nora Lester; The Old Bank ; Kate Bonnet ; 
the Cypress Swamp; As Ciesar's Wife; High " Treason 
Sapphire; The Last Infirmity; An Balle in 'rne 

of Death ; Floating Treasure ; Le Vocu de Béatri 

BOOKS on LONDON. 

CHINA. 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE:—Burma under British Rule and Kefore ; 
The French Revolution; The Ancient Hritons; Fables for the 
Fair; Stephen Crane's Last Words; E. N. Westcott; Military 
Organization and Equipment. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT ARROAD 
and at HOME; DAN’ and HERODOTUS; ‘CORONATION 

RDS’; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON; SALE; 
CROMWELL and HENRY VAUGHAN; The POEMS in the 
THOMAS LODGE'S ‘ROSA LYND'; 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Columbia University Biological Series; Natural 
History ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—History of Art; Minor Exhibitions; John Francis 
Bentley ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :— opel Consett Gossip ; 

Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ The Girl from ‘Maxim's’ ; ‘Judged by Appearances’ ; 

Gossip. 


Aso— 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 15 contains Articles on 


A STUDY of PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE. 

TYPES of NAVAL OFFICERS. 

A RIDE in MOROCCO. 

CARDIFF RECORDS. 

NEW NOVELS:-The New Americans; The Westcotes; Rosanne ; 
The Victors ; The Great God Success ; Woman and Moses. 

RU SSIAN L RE. 


: Frederic Harrison’ 6Addresses 
beur Legislation and Movements Finland ; Some Court Gossi 
odern English Biography ; M. 
Vogiie’s Essays ; A French ‘Almanac 0 of Sports. 
LIST of NEW BUOKS, 
The LATE B. F. 8T gH BALLADS; A NEW STRASSBURG 
HISTORICAL GREEK PAPYRUS: The SPRING a pe 


SBASON; CHAUCER and THEODOLUS: RED FITZ- 
GERALD on CARLYLE’S and TENNYSON'S ASTRONOMY. 
Atuso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical =e Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ANTS :—Japan. a Record in Colour; Kecent Publications; 
Statuettes at the Fine-Art Society; Roman Britain in 191; Old 
Masters at Burlington House ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC The = Hride’; Symphony Coneert; ‘Acis and 
Galatea’ an’ ‘Masque of Love’; Gossip; Performances Next 


Week. 
PYRAMA :— Paolo and Francesca '; ‘The Princess's Nose’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration, A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


CHRONICLE. 


| (The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
| FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 
| 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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